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THE NEW ARCHBISHOP 


| ER MAJESTY and her chief adviser, Lord 

Salisbury, trusted by the Sovereign, by the 
Church and by the people, are to be congratulated for 
the firmness which they have proved by selecting as the 
successor of Dr. Benson the man, above all others, whu 
was fully qualified to take his place. True it is that 
when, a week ago, the names of bishops and other clergy 
who might be chosen to direct the affairs of the Province 
were enumerated in these columns, no mention was 
made of Dr. Temple. Let us hasten to admit the error 
and to confess that our private judgment, to which the 
name of the Bishop of London was in fact the first to 
commend itself, was overborne by the senseless clamour 
that Dr.'Temple was excluded by the ‘seventy rule’ of Mr. 
Gladstone fondly imagined by some egregious persons, 
In truth no such rule exists. In Diplomacy, in the Civil 
Service, the State permits herself to be deprived of 
efficient servants in accordance with a cast-iron rule of 
superannuation ; in the Church the best officers may 
work until they die and age is recognised to be a matter 
not of mere years but of physical strength. For all his 
years we firmly believe Dr. ‘Temple to be so strong a 
man that, if his eyesight is preserved to him, he may 
rule the Province of Canterbury and steer the ship of 
the Church for at least as many years of office as were 
allotted to his predecessor. No man who looks upon 
the square-built. frame, the firm and vigorous footstep, 
the thoughtful and resolute face of Dr. Temple, can 
honestly connect the impression made upon him with 
the remotest suspicion of senility or decay. ‘This the 
enemies of the Church know full well, else would they 
not in one breath babble of Mr. Gladstone and precedent 
and the ¢ seventy rule, and, in the next, murmur that 
Lord Salisbury has given us ‘a fighting Archbishop.’ 
Away with all precedents and rule that would have 
deprived us of a Primate eminently robust and manly 
in character ; and, seeing the perturbation of our enemies, 
let us who are Churchmen not only make the best of 
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him but strain every energy to strengthen his hand in 
all the struggles that may lie before him. 

That Dr. Temple contributed a paper to Essays and 
Reviews, a disconnected volume to which various other 
persons, small and great, furnished other papers of 
which some were clever and some were dense, some 
sceptical—as though there could be evil in an inquiring 
mind—and some critical, was once imputed to him for 
blame. It were as reasonable to make one contributor 
to the Nineteenth Century responsible for the opinions 
of another; perhaps more reasonable indeed, for there 
was no Mr. Knowles to bring the authors of Essays and 
Reviews into line. The Church has long grown out of 
that weakness now, and looks back upon the proceed- 
ings of the past generation in the matter with sorrowful 
wonder. Only the enemies of the Church dare to throw 
Dr. Temple’s contribution in his teeth, and their daring 
is due either to blank ignorance of its contents or to a 
presumption of ignorance on the part of their readers. 
In fact his essay, the first of the volume, is innocent, 
manly, and in some measure poetical ; it is the fervent 
expression of the opinions of a young man of great and 
robust intellect. Questionable opinions it may contain, 
but none other than a dishonest or inept reader can 
fail to recognise in every sentence the sincere religious 
feeling of the writer. 

What manner of Archbishop will Dr. Temple be ? 
The enemies of the Church, as has been shown, after 
admitting that he will administer the affairs of his 
province and of his diocese with vigour, energy and 
justice—that they could hardly question with the story 
of his work in the Diocese of London before them—say 
with a sneer and a snarl that he will be a fighting 
Archbishop. If they mean that he will seek quarrels 
they are hopelessly in the wrong; but if they mean 
that, while he has breath to speak or power to write, he 
will not stand unprotesting while our Church is 
plundered or weakened, then for once they are right. 
For our part we do not anticipate that, for the next ten 
years at any rate, any direct attack will be made upon 
the citadel of the Church. ‘The storm of national 
indignation roused by Mr. Asquith’s Bill has left an 
impression on the Radical memory which will make the 
Radical Party reflect seriously before it embarks again 
on a course of sacrilegious plunder under the pretence 
of serving freedom. But if the time should come when 
the fortress is attacked again we doubt not that Dr. 
Temple, in spite of that action of his on the Irish 
Church Bill which we cannot pretend to endorse, will 
be found in the forefront of the defenders. Then he 
will strike, and he will strike hard ; for there is no 


particle of doubt that he can speak his mind boldly, 
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even harshly, or that he makes his meaning clear to 
those who suffer his rebukes. No honeyed oratory will 
come from his lips in the House of Lords or on the 
platform ; and in good sooth courtesy is wasted on the 
men who assault the Church with flattery and fair 
words when they have nothing but jealousy and the 
spirit of confiscation in their hearts. 

No; Dr. Temple will never be a fighting Archbishop, 
save for purposes of defence. We look to him rather 
for strong judgment and practical wisdom. We expect 
him, to use his own words concerning another and 
higher subject than the work of an Archbishopric, ‘ to 
win from us all the reverence of a supreme authority, 
and yet impose on us no yoke of subjection.” We trust 
to him for persistence in that policy of soothing the 
domestic differences of Churchmen, the most grievous 
stumbling-blocks in the way of the advancing Church, 
which he inherits from his predecessor. He is a man of 
weight and of force; the clergy will not pass over 
his advice lightly; and if he should prove lacking in 
the graceful dignity, as of a Greek statue, that 
became his forerunner so well, he will exercise the 
same influence by virtue of rugged strength. Apart 
from this Dr. Temple has the opportunity, and we 
believe the characteristic ability, to make for himself a 
great name and to perform a priceless service to the 
Church by forcing and persuading Churchmen to fall 
into line on the vital question of Elementary Educa- 
tion. Time and effort have been wasted so far, 
grievously wasted too, partly because Sir John Gorst 
was pleased to take charge of a Bill in which, as his 
recent paper shows clearly, he had no solid faith. But 
the failure of last Session’s Bill was due partly, perhaps 
mainly, to the discordant chorus of inconsistent 
demands from Churchmen. Dr. Temple, who speaks 
with the paramount authority of personal experience, 
will, it is hoped, persuade Churchmen that they must 
speak with one voice or go empty away; and he could 
have found no better argument of persuasion than his 
expressed willingness to put aside his own views as to 
method if the majority should be against him. Surely 
this man’s work lies ready to his hand and he will not 
have to live long to be a great Archbishop. 


THE CONTINENTAL OUTLOOK 


PENUE most remarkable thing about Prince Bismarck’s 

recent revelations is, it seems to us, the anxiety 
that evoked them and the extreme nervousness in 
Germany and Austria which their publication has 
brought to light. In themselves, we really cannot see 
that those revelations amount to much; at any rate, 
we cannot see that they bear the grave construc- 
tions of Bismarckian double-dealing which were at first 
raised upon them. ‘That Chancellor Bismarck was 
capable of anything where the safety or the prosperity 
of his native land was concerned we are quite ready to 
concede ; but here there was no use for the treachery 
he has been accused of, nor, had the Germany of his 
day been really treacherous, could there be any 
advantage to himself in confessing it at the present 
time. As we understand the matter, it was no worse 
than the account of it which has found its way into the 
Neue Freie Presse, an Austrian paper. The Austro- 
German agreement stipulates for the active military 
intervention of either of the contracting parties as soon 
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as the other is attacked by Russia. Inasmuch as it js 
obligatory, it isan agreement of mutual defence. Thus, 
if Austria had been attacked and invaded by Russia, 
Germany would have been obliged to fight for her ally, 
But if, on the contrary, Austria played the agoressive 
part, then Germany would be under no obligation to 
move; and by the Russo-German arrangement in 
question Germany bound herself to maintain the 
‘benevolent-neutrality ~ attitude to Russia in such a 
vase. Upon that explanation of the matter there is not 
At the same 
time we have to confess that neither do we see the need 
for keeping such an engagement secret from Austria ; 
unless, indeed, the Russo-German understanding signified 
that Russia might do as she pleased in the Balkan 
country without fear of German interference on behalf 
of Austrian interests. 

No good purpose is served by these revelations (which 
are hardly that, except for the general public) since 
they relate to a condition of things that no longer 
exists. If Prince Bismarck wished to show that he was 
anxious to ‘stand in’ with Russia as closely as the 


much to complain of that we can see. 


determinate relations of that country with France 
allowed, he has put himself to needless trouble and 
therewith to needless blame. If his intention was to 
reprobate the indifference of his successors to a good 
understanding with Russia, he probably does them in- 
justice. It takes two to make friends; and there is 
plentiful reason for thinking that the erstwhile ‘ youth- 
ful Emperor’ would have jumped at a Russian alliance 
as the basis of his whole foreign policy had he not been 
baulked from Russia itself. 
with the great Northern Power was a cardinal point 
with his grandfather; and, with sufficient encourage- 
ment, the second William would have bettered it. 
The steady 
drift of Russia to France—which was always meant to 


‘Yo stand on good terms 


Encouragement, however, was desired. 


end in absolute alliance, probably—sct in from the 
time of the German Emperor's accession. It is very 
doubtful that Bismarck himself, had he remained Chan- 
cellor, could have altered the drift, or even have retarded 
its course to any effect: an opinion for which we offer 
two reasons, both of which will stand close examina- 
tion. One is that France is rich; the other, that she 
has great fleets as well as a strong army. Among other 
attractions these were very powerful; and Prince Bis- 
marck must have great confidence in his statecraft if he 
thinks he could have lowered or outbidden them. His 
long labours to gain an English alliance, however, scem 
to confess a doubt on that point, which he should 
remember when he blames the statesmanship which, no 
doubt, is inferior to his own. 

But that Prince Bismarck is sincerely anxious ought 
not to be doubted, we think. ‘That his ‘ revelations’ 
fell upon a vast accumulation of secret anxiety in 
Germany and Austria alike is evident from their effect. 
But for an increasing sense of uncertainty, of being 
‘left* (to use the word in its slang American sense), 
these so-called revelations would have made no such 
commotion in Austria or in Germany either. In a 
time of uncertainty, the sense of it vibrates strongly to 
anything that startles; and that is the explanation 
here. And we must all agree that the trepidations of 
the moment are extremely natural. ‘They find expres- 
sion in a whispered fear that the Triple Alliance 1s 


losing cohesion ; comfort they find in occasional 
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exclamations of assurance that the compact retains all 
its stability. In fact, the truth is worse than the 
whispered fear. In these matters there is a particular 
demand for discrimination between the formal and the 
effectual. ‘The Russo-French alliance, for example, was 
to all intents and purposes complete, it would have 
been found operative upon any needful occasion, some 
time before the display of an entente at Toulon and 
(ronstadt. ‘These fraternisings were but the first per- 
mitted signs of what then had all the effect of a working 
understanding. And of course that was known and 
understood by the other Governments of Continental 
Europe; with the consequence that a certain weakness 
which had already crept into the Triple Alliance over- 
came it rapidly. A new and a formidable change in 
the whole European situation was threatened ; and they 
can hardly be accused of disloyalty to each other if 
every member of the Triple Alliance began to recon- 
sider its relations with the other two Powers. ‘The 
Triple Alliance exists in form—barely, though, if we 
are right in thinking that the Italian Kingdom is 
half-way out of it already. Still, in form it exists ; 
and what is more, we might count on its revival 
were the Russian Government to enter upon a certain 
line of policy. But there is not the least likeli- 
hood that anything of the kind is intended. We may, 
indeed, be as sure as we can be of anything without 
absolute knowledge, that definite assurances to this effect 
have been lodged in Berlin and Vienna. Unless the 
Turkish troubles are forced to a head, there are no 
dangers in sight to reconsolidate the Triple Alliance ; 
meanwhile, and on the other hand, new courses of enter- 
prise and policy open to invite its members to inde- 
pendent action or even to new agreements. We have 
seen no little of this in the approach of Germany to 
Russia and France in their Far-Eastern schemes. We 
see more of it in what looks like the gradual inclusion 
of Italy in the newer alliance; and it will be strange if 
the Austrian Government remains indifferent to a better 
understanding with Russia too. Anything in the shape 
of alliance we regard as out of question. If Italy can 
be sufficiently drawn to the side of Russia and France, 
those Powers will care for no other ties—will prefer to 
do without them; as those Englishmen who crave for a 
Russian-French-English entente should be prepared to 
learn. With all this, there need be no fear for peace 
in Europe, so far as we can see. Italy will be snug, 
Germany and Austria will be able to go about their 
business as heretofore, on one simple condition ; to wit, 

non-interference with plans operative beyond the Euro- 

pean system. In these plans, too, one at least of the 

outside or satellite Powers may be serviceable, while 

others may share with her commercial pickings of value. 

It is really not so bad a prospect for the Continental 

Powers, so far as it may be viewed; the only drawback 

being that while this halcyon state of things lasts, the 


Russian domination, now assured, will extend and 
solidify, 





THE GREAT ELECTION 


i lane electioneering noble of the last century who 
said that the greatest joy of his life would be to 
contest the noble county of Yorkshire and win by one 
vote, would have been in his element to-day in the 
United States. There are millions of votes to be taken, 
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everybody is highly excited, and the result is very 
doubtful. Of course, both sides are quite sure they are 
going to win. They always are. If anybody has a taste 
for collecting unfulfilled prophecies (and the collector's 
mania takes all forms), he could not do better than 
keep cuttings from the papers giving the estimates of 
managers on both side. Whichever side wins the other 
must be shown to have been all at sea, while if either 
win by a narrow majority then both have miscalculated, 
for both have prophesied a sweeping victory. The 
other day it was Mr. Hanna who knew, and could show 
you by chapter and verse for it, that the election would 
not leave Mr. Bryan a rag wherewith to cover his 
nakedness. ‘Then comes Mr. Moreton Frewen who has 
been staying with Senator Jones—a potent, grave and 
reverent senior who pulls the wires for Mr. Bryan, 
Senator Jones has pumped the Bryanite facts into Mr, 
Frewen who sends them on to us as useful information, 
They show that Mr. or Major McKinley has not a leg 
to stand on. 

We listen to Peachum, and also to Lockitt, with im- 
partial unbelief, but note certain facts. Not the least 
important of these is that the J'mes correspondent is 
clearly not so sure as he was a few daysago. He knows 
what they think in sound money circles down East. 
But we certainly do him no wrong in drawing from his 
more recent telegrams the deduction that he is not so 
convinced as he was that the East is right. It would 
appear that what has given him pause is the turn 
things are taking at Chicago. The situation in that 
important centre is indeed a fact not to be overlooked. 
Mr.Bryan has appeared there in the character of Socialist 
—naked and not ashamed. Free silver, Lombard Street, 
even the sins of England have fallen into the back- 
ground, and what has come forward is the claim of the 
have-nots, to flourish at the expense of the haves. This 
is no new attitude of Mr. Bryan’s—who, to do him 
justice, has been a Socialist from the beginning. It is 
the prominence that is new. ‘The Democratic candidate 
has kept his Socialism a little in the background when 


speaking to the Southern and Western farmers. Some 
influence may be allowed to the locality. Chicago 


festers with social discontent of a more acrid order than 
is known in Europe. Mere free silver may well be 
spoon-meat to such palates, though strong enough for 
Southern farmers. It is to be noted, however, that Mr. 
Bryan plainly does not thiak his Chicago Socialism can 
do him any harm with the farmers, who will certainly 
be informed of all he says. ‘There is in this a very 
ominous warning to the complacent Republican con- 
fidence of the Eastern States. ‘The wise men in those 
parts have plainly made one error. Socialism did not 
seem to them worth combating a few weeks ago. Now 
they find they have to fight it at the last moment. 
Men who have made such a mistake as this may have 
made others. It is very possible for one thing that they 
have relied too much on their dollars. They are rich, 
and are spending freely, with results always easy to 
obtain where no Corrupt Practices Act molests the 
electioneering agent. Plenty of workmen can be found 
to demonstrate for two dollars, a new hat, and a stick, 
but it does follow that they will vote straight. Thanks 
to the ballot they can promise one thing and perform 
another as cheerfully as if they were Welshmen. 
Without reposing excessive confidence in the judg- 
ment of Mr. Moreton Frewen, we can quite believe 
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his stories of the artful Bryanites who take ‘ Mark 
Hanna’s money’ with a fixed intention of voting against 
his man. In fact it may well turn out that the Re- 
publicans have made too much parade of their dollars. 
Given a rising sentiment of social envy, and of bitter- 
ness against the rich, and this ostentatious display of the 
means of corruption may possibly do a great deal more to 
arouse greed among the baser sort, and to excite disgust 
among the honest, than to secure support. 

There is one fact which ought to cause all sane 
observers to refrain from making hasty predictions 
as to the course events in the United States, including 
the election, are likely to take. It is this, that the 
American democracy is plainly tending to become 
more and more emotional, and that its actions must 
therefore always be the more difficult to estimate. 
Those observers in New York, on whose knowledge of 
American opinion we are asked to rely, did not foresee 
the easy victory of the Silver men in the Democratic 
party. We do not say they are to blame, for the party 
did not know its own mind and had not the most faint 
notion whom it was going to choose for its candidate 
till it was carried off its legs by a fustian speech. But 
if this excuses the miscalculations of the Eastern 
politicians it also destroys their claim to speak with 
authority. ‘Their command of money and the fact that 
they include the great majority of the educated class 
(as education goes in the United States) enable them 
to make a greater noise in the papers than their oppo- 
nents. But American democracy has been taught that 
it alone is judge and it alone is wise. ‘The probability 
that it will listen to wealth and education grows smaller 
every day. ‘To rely on its corruptibility is perilous, 
for as it grows more hungry and discontented it will 
become more inclined to use its power and take all. 
If once it gives ear to the demagogue the consequence 
may be a social convulsion such as has not been seen in 
the world for long. Now no small part of American 
democracy is already listening to Mr. Bryan, who is a 
demagogue unalloyed. We see no reason to suppose 
that it will cease to listen even if Mr. McKinley wins 
by a good margin, and that being so the disturbing 
element will continue to work, producing unforeseen 
disturbances and upsetting the calculations of expe- 
rienced machine politicians. 


THE FOREIGN MINISTER OF CHINA ? 


a of the newspapers have been too hasty in 

assuming the literal accuracy of a brief telegram 
from Pekin announcing that Li Hung Chang has been 
appointed Foreign Minister of China. We are inclined 
ourselves to disbelieve that any such office has been created 
—for it has never hitherto existed in China—or that Li 
Hung Chang has been appointed to any office which 
even remotely answers to such a description. English 
readers are constantly misled by clumsy attempts to 
translate Chinese offices and titles into English by using 
apparent analogies amongst ourselves. ‘Thus we go on 
translating Chinese titles by Duke, Marquis, Earl, and 
the like, which have no analogy whatever to the titles 
which they are supposed to represent. ‘Thus, because 
Li himself has a title of the third order, he is frequently 
described as Earl Li, while his adopted son, who was for 
some time attached to the Chinese Legation in London, 
was styled Viscount, or Lord Li, though he had no 
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earthly right to that or any similar title. ‘Foreign 
Minister of China’ will certainly turn out to be some 
absurd misnomer of the same description. 

The foreign affairs of China have, since 1860, been 
controlled by a Board known as the Tsung-li-Yamén, 
Everything in Pekin is under a Board ; there is no such 
thing as a Minister responsible for a department. Each 
Board has a president and a certain number of Minis- 
ters, usually four or five, and these are sometimes 
members of several different Boards. ‘This system jis 
ingrained in the administration of the country under 
the present dynasty. ‘The head of the Board for the 
management of foreign affairs has, with a brief interval, 
for thirty-six years been Prince Kung, uncle of the pre- 
sent and the late Emperors, and one of the Regents of 
the Empire during two long minorities. His colleagues 
on the Board have usually been men of comparatively 
low rank, and some of them of late years have always 
been Ministers to foreign courts who have returned 
But, compared with Prince Kung, their power 
and authority are small. 
independent of his exalted rank, Prince Kung has been 
the most powerful individual in China ever since foreign 
envoys first took up their residence in Pekin. — Outside 
the Foreign Office his name is little known in Europe; 
but there they are familiar enough with it, and attach 
much more moment to any report of his conversation 
than to the observations of Li Hung Chang or any 
other mandarin. If the control of Chinese foreign affairs 
had passed away from Prince Kung the world would soon 
hear of it: hence we do not believe that Li Hung Chung 
has been made president of the l’oreign Board. If, on the 
other hand, he has merely been appointed a member of 
the Board, it will mean that the Emperor and _ his 
advisers have resolved on disgracing him, for the position 


home. 
For various reasons, wholly 


is one which he passed in his official career more than 
thirty years ago. ‘That the Board has been abolished 
altogether and Li made sole Foreign Minister, we cannot 
believe ; for not only would this abolition be a revolution 
in the rooted idea and practice of Chinese administrators, 
but it would be an event of very much more moment to 
China and to the world than the appointment of any 
individual, however distinguished, to take its place; 
and as we have not heard either of the abolition of the 
‘Tsung-li-Yamén, or of the retirement of Prince Kung, 
—both, as we have said, events of the first importance 
—we shall take leave to believe the message about Ii 
and the Foreign Ministry to be erroneous. 

The position and prospects of Li Hung Chang are 
at this moment of some interest to Europe. Will he 
succeed in recovering his former influence ; or has his 
failure in the late war been so great in Chinese eyes & 
to be beyond redemption ¢ 
much a matter of speculation, and of somewhat wild 
speculation, inasmuch as the forces at work in_ the 


This, of course, is very 


i-mperor’s palace are little understood, even in Pekin 
itself. Hence we shall not venture to prophesy, but it 
may be useful to indicate some of the considerations 
which will aid or retard Li in the work of restoration 0” 
which he is known to set his heart, and which he pursues 
with the greatest tenacity and with the adroitness ofa 
practised intriguer. In the first place, he has to contend 
with the feeling of anger and disgrace in the minds of all 
classes of mandarins at the defeat by the Japanese, for 
which he alone is regarded as_ responsible. The 
Emperor is said, we do not know how accurately, to be 
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especially incensed with him on this account. 


Then 
there is a horde of enemies, chiefly amongst that 
powerful and irresponsible body the censors, created 
by his long enjoyment of that power which he has 
used unscrupulously for the advancement of his 
relatives and friends. Further, unreasoning, obstinate 


Chinese conservatism is all against him. On _ the 
other hand, he has vast wealth, which means much 


to a man fighting a hard official battle in Pekin; 
his family and clansmen are powerful; his crea- 
tures are in high positions all over the country, 
and, above all he has the support of that 
remarkable woman the Empress Dowager. Why this 
predominant personage should be on his side is not 
easy to explain ; but it is possible that he stood 
by her in her troubles as one of the Regents at a 
time when he had the control of the only well- 
armed and trained force in North China, and that 
he aided her ambitious and masterful character in 
attaining and securing the ends which she sought. He 
has the active sympathy of the Russian and 
French representatives in Pekin. The action of the 
two countries at the close of the war has given them 
a position in China of wholly exceptional importance, 
which they used to secure his appointment to represent 
his Sovereign at the 'T'sar’s coronation, and it is known 
that they will give him in the present crisis all the help 
they can. Lastly, there is the prestige which he has 
got by his semi-regal reception in the west. There isa 
good deal of human nature even in China, and Chinese 
will argue that their defeat cannot, after all, 
disgraceful, 


else, 


be so 
when the man who was the cause of it was 
received immediately afterwards among great military 
Powers as if he had been a hero. Possibly, too, 
there may be the feeling that Li is the only man who 
has the knowledge and experience to get the country 


out of the financial difficulties arising out of the 
war. What the result of these varying and con- 


tending influences 
tell, for no 


may be, it is impossible to fore- 
one—not even Li Hung Chang him- 
self—can say what special force circumstances may lend 
to any one of them. It is a game in which the moves 
and the power of each piece may vary from hour to 
hour; and something unforeseen and unexpected may 
finally conclude it definitely one way or the other. An 
obstinate Emperor, a trifling change in the relations 
between the latter and the Empress Dowager, a move- 
ment amongst the censors, a fiery memorial from some 
wrongheaded, but honest, mandarin, an apparently 
trifling expression dropped by Count Cassini, a word, it 
may be, from Sir Claude Macdonald, may turn the scale 
one way or the other—against the striving, intriguing 
old man, or in his favour. Amidst this turmoil and 
conflict of unfamiliar forces, 
what the end will be ? 





who can venture to say 


THE I'TALIAN MARRIAGE 


y 


VE marriage of the Prince of Naples and Princess 

Helena of Montengro ought to have been most 
enthusiastically received in Italy, if judged on its own 
merits. The br idegroom bears himself bravely, and is 
believed to be a young man of talents which are only 
Waiting their opportunity. The bride is gifted with 
good leaks and accomplishments, if not exnahily with a 


superfluity of wealth. It was essentially a love-match, 
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and as such should have appealed to the Italians, a race 
given over to the less complex emotions. The succession, 
which was doubtful at one time, should now be secure, 
and with it the continuance of domestic tranquillity. 
But, in spite of the incentive of sentiment combined with 
some positive advantage, the alliance seems to have 
been accepted by Italy without any very great 
enthusiasm. Unless the foreign correspondents of the 
London papers are much mistaken the cheering was 
intermittent, and the general rejoicing perfunctory. ‘To 
what, then, are we to attribute this popular indiffer- 
ence, even this suppressed disapproval ? The Temps 
supplies the ingenious explanation that the Princess is 
‘not class enough.’ The heir to the throne of Italy has 
been obliged to go for a bride not to Vienna or even 
Dresden but to petty little Cettinje. It is rumoured 
in Italy that had Signor Crispi remained in power an 
effort would have been made to bring about an alliance 
with our own Royal family. Still the Montenegrin 
dynasty has a record of which no line, however 
illustrious, need be ashamed. It has, no less than the 
House of Savoy, struggled, and rightly, to be free, and 
it has won its way to freedom. We may be certain that 
the snobbish considerations, which the Temps mali- 
ciously ascribes to the Italians, have not influenced them 
in the least. 

The plain fact of the matter is that the nation has 
no call just now to feel especially loyal to the House of 
Savoy. The marriage will not remove one feather- 
weight of the burden of taxation. It will not pay off 
a lira of the crushing public debt. Military service will 
not become one atom less unendurable because a review, 
in which twenty thousand men and eighty guns took 
part, was included in the festivites. An influx of royal 
visitors, amounting, sniggers the Liberté, ‘only to a 
Dowager Queen, Maria Pia.of Portugal, and a Pretender 
Prince, Victor Bonaparte, will not introduce purity 
into the Italian Parliament or competency {into the 
Ministry of the two Marquesses. A distrust both 
of men and institutions has come over the country, 
and no princely marrying or giving in marriage 
can cure it. Above all the nation fails to diacoves 
in the alliance any means of wiping out the bitter 
humiliation of Adowa, aggravated by the inhuman 
treatment of the prisoners. There was apparently 
a flicker of hope that Prince Nicholas of Mon- 
tenegro would bring his influence to bear on the Tsar, 
and that Nicholas of Russia would preach modera- 
tion in turn to the Emperor Menelik. On reflection, 
however, the Italians have brought themselves to see 
that the national honour will not be redeemed in 
that remarkable way. In the first place the import- 
ance of Prince Nicholas has declined since the 
day when Alexander III., in a moment of blind rage 
against Europe, entitled him Russia’s ‘only ally. 
Secondly the action of Russian diplomacy, so far from 
turning Menelik to a better mind, has, in concert with 
France, been driving him on to those hostilities that 
ended in the dismal overthrow of General Baratieri. 
The mere rumour that Princess Helena was to receive an 
allowance from the Tsar called forth, says the T'imes 
correspondent, an angry protest from all classes. We 
do not wonder at it, situated as the Italians are. To 
be beaten by Abyssinians is bad enough, but to accept 
a dowry from the abettor of those Abyssinians would 
be ignominious indeed. 





rr 
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The presumption is that the Royal marriage will 
leave the Italians pretty much where they were, that is 
in an evil plight. It will not, of course, lead to a policy 
concerted with Montenegro for the acquisition of 
territory on the Adriatic. That absurdity was hatched 
at Vienna, where, what with Bismarck’s revelations and 
other matters, political brains happen to be a bit 
feverish. But, if the Montenegrin alliance will bring 
with it no fresh responsibilities, it will, as we have said, 
offer no way of escape from present difficulties. By- 
and-by, the future Queen of Italy may be a piece 
worth playing. Even if her father is on the 
decline as an influence, her sister, a Russian Arch- 
Duchess, may be useful to Italy. When the ccm- 
mercial depression produced by the tariff war with 
France is taken into account, the country must be 
under a strong temptation to come to terms with the 
Dual Alliance at all costs. But, unless bankruptcy 
hastens the day of surrender, the political workings-out 
of the affair are not likely to be prompt. King 
Humbert clings doggedly to his convictions and his 
undertakings, even when the first run against popular 
opinion and the second miscarry after the fashion of the 
colony of Erythrea. And the Italians just now are far 
from desirous of throwing themselves into the arms of 
Russia, though the Radini Ministry, in its timid 
approaches to France, rather goes behind than bolts in 
front of the general wish. When one cannot be 
secured without the other the presumption is that 
Italy will remain alienated from both. _ Italian policy, 
in fact, is not likely to be materially modified during 
King Humbert’s time. When he is gone, the Prince of 
Naples will get his chance—a chance which, in the 
opinion of many level-headed observers, might be given 
him now to the public advantage. At any rate he 
seems secure of private happiness, and that is not 
invariably the case when heirs to thrones enter into the 
holy estate of matrimony. 


M. CHALLEMEL-LACOUR 


( NE of the last survivors of what may be termed 

the heroic period of French Republicanism dis- 
appears with M. Challemel-Lacour. Already in 1848, 
as a young man, but just of age and newly emerged 
from the Kcole Normale—where an outfit of ready- 
made opinions is thrust upon the students—the deceased 
politician had chosen the creed from which he was not 
to swerve a jot until very late in life. The creed was 
as unlovely as it was strict. M. Challemel-Lacour, 
until quite the close of his career, was a Jacobin of 
Jacobins, and his colleagues of the National Assembly 
were accustomed to speak of him as the Robespierre of 
the party. His personal character as well as his political 
views justified the comparison. Even to the end he 
was the least amiable of men, while during his years of 
struggle before the complete recognition of his talents 
he named to have it at heart to “- feared as much by 
his friends as he was hated by his enemies. Gambetta 
himself was credited with a wholesome respect for his 
haughty satellite, whose ability none ventured to contest, 
it being held that a man who could dare to be so 
aggressively disagreeable must be a man of exceptional 
parts. ‘To compiete the likeness to Robespierre it was 
only necessary that M. Challemel-Lacour should be 
suspected of ferocity. ‘This further grace was added to 
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his reputation on the strength of an utterance he 
certainly never made, in virtue of the famous ‘ Fusillez- 
moi ces gens-la” put into his mouth at the time of his 
conflict with the revolutionaries of Lyons. Other 
advantages occurred to M. Challemel-Lacour from his 
supposed responsibility for this apocryphal speech, 
Taken to task at Versailles for his imaginary blood- 
spilling instincts, he rebutted the charge with a vigour 
that established his fame as an orator to his enormous 
profit, for previous to this occasion he had not been 
thought to possess the gift of eloquence. 

An exile during the early years of the Second Empire, 
and a professor without a post up to the proclamation 
of the third Republic, M. Challemel-Lacour had a hard 
time of it enough until the hour struck for the recog- 
tion of his eminent services to Jacobinism. When, 
however, the tide turned it flowed with all the force 
desirable. Gambetta was no sooner in power than he 
appointed his friend Prefect of Lyons, where a re-enact- 
ment of the Paris Commune on a smaller scale was a 
more than probable contingency. Both on his own 
account and in the interests of his country M. Challemel- 
Lacour could not have received a better mission. He 
was able at the same time to learn much himself and to 
give others a salutary lesson. He learned that many of 
his illusions, anent the beauties of democrac "y, were quite 
untenable in the face of facts which the democt racy 
itself was quick to furnish, and he taught the Com- 
munists of Lyons that the most unim pee achable Repub- 
lican might set himself against the reign of mob law, 
Still, his experience of the sdadaiatnition did not 
enamour him of the career which he forsook for that of 
diplomacy. In this sphere M. Challemel-Lacour 
came nearer than in ‘any other to being a complete 
failure. At Berne, his first post, he accomplished 
nothing of mark, and in London, where he subsequently 
went as Ambassador, he did little but prove that the 
assiduous study of philosophy, though combined with 
the pursuit of politics, is a poor preparation for arranging 
a treaty of commerce between two great nations. He 
had, however , sufficient good sense to see that he was on 
a wrong track. Renovuncing diplomacy he returned to 
the Chamber where he soon had an opportunity, as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, of turning to account the 
experience he had gained. On his fall from office he 
retired for a while from public life. His re-entry into 
active politics was the most interesting event in his 
career. M. Challemel-Lacour is among those rare 
politicians who, late in life, have had the courage to 
abjure the errors they championed throughout their 
manhood. ‘The occasion of his recantation was the 
Boulangist movement. In a memorable speech, the 
unexpected tenour of which stupefied those who heard 
it, the former unbending Radical, the Jacobin of the 
straitest sect, picked his {fallacious creed to pieces 
and denounced the ideas whose hollowness he had 
gauged and the associates on whom he was turning his 
back as responsible for the troubles through which his 
country was passing. As time went on M. Challemel- 
Lacour who, as President of the Senate had attained to 
the rank of the second personage in the state, was only 
strengthened in his new opinions. A staunch Republican 
he doubtless remained to the last, but there was more 
and more water in his wine, and at the finish few of the 
views to which he gave repeated and forcible expression 
would have been enn red by the most thoroughgoing 
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Conservative. This conversion of a man of great ability, 
the uprightness of whose conduct has never been 
called in question, of a man too who had not only fought 
but suffered for the Radical faith might well give 
yause to the puny demagogues who have taken his place, 
to the MM. Bourgeois and Doumer of to-day. But 
the convictions of these politicians are of a kind to 
which the process of conversion is scarcely applicable. 

It is as a politician that M. Challemel-Lacour will 
be remembered, but he achieved distinction if nothing 
more in other directions. His talent as an orator was 
real and eminently personal. His speeches had little of 
the frothy eloquence that is characteristic of French 
oratory, but what they lacked in superficial brilliance 
they made up for in solidity of argument. But the 
most salient feature of his speeches was their ill-nature, 
amounting almost to malignancy. M. Challemel- 
Lacour ‘could never prevail on himself to forego the 
pleasure of being as disagreeable as possible to persons 
he disliked. ‘This trait in his ‘character came into 
strong relief in his obituary notices of Senators with 
whom he had differed in politics—effusions that are 
habitually eulogies, but of which he as often as not 
made diatribes. ‘The slashing speech, too, in which he 
fagellated Renan before the French Academy will long 
be recalled as a departure from usage that at the time 
excited no small scandal, Asa philosopher M. Challemel- 
Lacour was merely an intelligent disciple and the 
literary work he accomplished will not perpetuate his 
name. His reputation must rest on the circumstance 
that he was one of the rather small number of public 
men whose talents and honour have lent such lustre as it 
can claim to the ‘Third Republic. 


NOTES 


Wien the Duke of Argyll sets pen to paper everybody 
who knows anything is well aware that, whatever the 
Duke’s views may be, he will express them with lucidity 
and that the views themselves will be the manifest result 
of honest thought. So, over the Armenian business, he 
stands almost alone by virtue of mental sobriety among 
those who declare that ‘something must be done,’ and _ his 
recent letter to the Zimes deserves forty-fold more atten- 
tion than the passionate rant concerning ‘ the fangs of the 
Great Assassin’ which Mr. Gladstone has thought fit to 
transmit by cable to America. 





Ix one respect, perhaps, His Grace does not give to the 
poor purblind public credit for the intelligence which, 
after all, it possesses in some measure. Although some 
good and ignorant folk seem to think that the military 
power of Turkey could be destroyed in the twinkling of 
an eye by any single European Power, and other quiet 
persons deem it necessary to remind them that there are 
a good many Turks and that they are hard fighting 
men, it was still hardly necessary to explain that the 
Powers hang back not because they fear conflict against 
the Turks but because they fear one another. Every 
schoolboy knew that months ago. But if there be any 
persons who are in doubt a perusal of the Duke’s letter 
will surely satisfy them. Russia in possession of all the 
Hinterland of civilisation in Europe and Asia; Russia in 
control of huge armies which, His Grace forgot to add, are 
now better concentrated and more mobile than they were; 
Austria all but within the reach of the bear's claws ; no 
Continental nation satisfied with its boundary—these are 
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facts which, to our mind, make deadly quarrelling over the 
partition of Turkey inevitable. They are also facts which 
render impotent clamour concerning the sufferings of the 
Armenians, who, by the way, seem to have been chal- 
lenging fresh massacres lately, the most cruel kindness to 
the Armenians. 





But, for all our respect and admiration for the Duke of 
Argyll, it is difficult for cautious men to accept his con- 
cluding advice as feasible. Austria, he tells us, hasa vital 
interest in freedom from the grip of Russia; al] maritime 
nations ought to have a right to navigate the Euxine; 
Russia has a vital interest in getting free access for her 
fleets into the Mediterranean (to which it may be added 
that some other Powers, England in particular, have a 
vital interest in keeping Russia out). Nicholas I, said in 
1844 that he would not take Constantinople, but that no 
other nation should do so. No other nation wants to do 
so; but we are not all convinced that Nicholas spoke in 
absolute sincerity or that, if he did, the Russian ideals of 
1890 are identical with his of 1844. In these circum- 
stances it seems in the last degree unlikely that the 
Bosphorus and the Dardanelles can be effectively neu- 
tralised or dismantled of their fortresses, or that the 
millennium of peace can be accelerated by leaving the 
most important naval passages of the world uncontrolled. 





On the other hand most Englishmen, and a great many 
Frenchmen in their heart of hearts, will be disposed to 
agree with the Duke of Argyll that the time for our evacu- 
ation of Egypt has not come yet. But, with the best 
desire in the world to glorify the acts of our country, it is 
difficult to deny that, when His Grace writes, ‘we are 
working there, if any nation ever did, in the purest interests 
of civilisation and humanity,’ he is putting our claims too 
high. Equally is he straining facts a little when he says, 
‘the redemption of the Dark Continent as a whole from 
really infernal conditions of Society we are sharing with 
other Powers.’ It is true that we are doing excellent 
work in Egypt and taking no revenue from it as a nation, 
but it is true also that English and French capital are 
sunk in Egypt and that the teaching of civilisation and 
order happens to be the best way of nursing a bankrupt 
but promising estate for the benefit of the creditors. 
Similarly to pretend to utter unselfishness on the part of 
any Power in the redemption of other parts of Africa seems 
to us impossible. Is the King of the Belgians purely 
unselfish in the matter of the Congo State? Was the con- 
quest of Matabeleland simply a crusade in the interests of 
humanity and civilisation? The Duke, no doubt, means 
what he says in all sincerity ; but if the plain man said the 
like he would be scouted for a hypocrite and it would not 
surprise us to find foreigncritics, M. de Pressensé forexample, 
forgetting the respect due to the chief of the Campbells. 


Mention of Africa brings to memory that which had 
better be forgotten as soon as possible, the scandalous 
scene at the Imperial Institute from which Mr, H. C, 
Richards, M.P., was the only leading actor who came out 
creditably. Mr. Draper, it is true, was not announced to 
lecture on Transvaal politics but on auriferous con- 
glomerate, which is gold-bearing pudding-stone. — Still, 
having regard to the statements published concerning 
him and to the very clear indications given of the nature 
of the reception that would be accorded to him, he would 
have done wisely to leave his lecture unread. As matters 
stand nobody knows, or cares, what he had to say. On the 
other hand the conduct of the hooting audience, if 
‘audience ’ be a description of men gathered together to 
shout and not to listen was—well, not quite mannerly or 
grown up. A similar scene took place when the late Mr. 
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Bradlaugh tried to give a lecture against Primogeniture at 
Oxford. It was not considered graceful, even in under- 
graduates, to use yells and broken chairs for argument ; 
and, when the row was over, one reflected that, after all, 
it had never been imperative to go to the hall. These 
men at the Imperial Institute, however, were adults ; and 
we can but regret that the good advice given to them by 
their chairman was given to so little effect though, we 
understand, he did marvels having regard to the circum | 
stances. 





Tur Radicals deserve all the contempt poured upon 
them by Lord Lansdowne on Tuesday: for in truth they 
are hopelessly disorganised, are at daggers drawn with 
one another over the Eastern Question, have lost their 
leader, and ‘Home Rule is hardly ever mentioned now.’ 
That was a perfectly legitimate remark for Lord Lans- 
downe to make on Tuesday, for he was not privy to the 
contents of Wednesday morning’s Times. But the /Vest- 
minster Gazelle was, or ought to have been, familiar with 
the contents of that paper before it committed itself to a 
leading article recording, for the first time, the remorseful 
confessions of penitent Liberal Unionists to the Editor in 
the course of last Session, and omitting all mention of the 
very important and significant letter from Mr. F. W. 
Buxton which had been printed that morning. The 
picture of the penitents in the confessional of the /Vest- 
minster Gazetle was touching; but it would have been 
more effective if it had been painted at the time, and we 
are disposed to attach more importance to the public 
transactions of the autumn than to private confidences of 
the spring. 





On October the twenty-fifth ‘Spectator’ had written to 
suggest that the Liberal party should formally shelve 
Home Rule at least until the Irish Home Rulers were at 
one, a consummation which will be reached when one of 
the sections of Irish Home Rulers is extinct, and not 
before. Mr. Buxton, writing about this ‘judicious and 
timely’ suggestion, observes with some frankness that this 
course could have been taken more honestly and easily 
before the General Election, at which certain pledges were 
given; which is true enough, but pledges given at 
elections are not apt to hinder politicians seriously. They 
serve for matter of comment for journalists, that is all. 
Then this delicious Mr. Buxton proceeds, with the 
sweetest simplicity, to ‘ give away’ the whole of his party. 
We have always held that, except Mc. Gladstone and Mr. 
John Morley, there were but few genuine Home Rulers in 
England. We know now that we were right. Hear what 
Mr. Buxton says: ‘Internal evidence points to the fact of 
“Spectator” himself having been a fighter on the side of 
Home Rule, and even he repents. So I believe it is 
with thousands of others. Honest Liberals and Radicals, 
they have never been able heartily to accept the policy of a 
separate Parliament for Ireland, and they would rejoice at 
the opportunity of a change.’ Was ever so audacious a 
misuse known of that word ‘honest’? Honest! and they 
stumped the country for the Home Rule policy ! 
Honest! and they voted for Home Rule time after time at 
the bidding of Mr. Gladstone! If these words be true 
then has ‘ honesty’ obtained a new and strange meaning. 
Degraded to the lowest depths of infamy, says the plain 
man, is this party which sees no hope of salvation save in 





EXTRACT FROM A LECTURE ON ‘Foops,’ BY Dr. ANDREW WILSON 
—‘The consumption of cocoa happily increases year by year. I say 
‘‘ happily,” because, as tea and coffee are not foods, while cocoa is a true 
food, any increase in the national nutrition means an increase in the 
national prosperity. Winter, besides, is close upon us, and I advise those 
who are susceptible to colds to fortify themselves against chill by attention 
to their food. The easiest way of effecting this end for many is to substi 
tute cocoa (Epps’s being the most nutritious) for tea and coffee. 
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the confession that for many years now its political life 
has been one long lie and one shameless hypocrisy. 





Lorp Durrerin’s address at Belfast has attracted a great 
deal of public attentioa, not so much by virtue of the sub- 
ject or of the information imparted by the speaker to the 
public, as by reason of the personal popularity and fasci 
nating method of the author of Letlers from High Lati- 
tudes. Is Continental Anglophobia a reality? If 50, 
what are its causes? These are old questions, but stil] 
possessed of living force, and they are questions which 
Lord Dufferin, whose experience of men and cities is almost 
unique, is admirably qualified to answer. The fact is 
that Continental Anglophobia is, as Admiral Maxse 
pointed out recently in the National Review, on the 
whole an affair of journalism rather than of peoples, 
The Continental journalist is, no doubt, constantly 
employed in venomous abuse of England, whereas 
his abuse of Continental Powers, other than that of 
which he happens to be a subject, is merely spasmodic, 
The reason is first that English journalism is full of 
information from al! sources, whereas foreign journalism is 
starved, corrupt, and barren of information. Consequently 
there are more opportunities for abusing England than for 
attacking any other country. For the rest, the plain 
explanation is jealousy of our almost impregnable position. 
In the words of the old song, ours is ‘a right little, tight 
little island’; it is therefore natural that Continental 
nations, living in constant anxiety of war, should be 
indignant when mad parties in England recklessly endanger 
the peace of the world. Yet another explanation may be 
added ; there are too many Englishmen of all political 
views who take good care that the actions of Great 
Britain should be seen from the most unfavourable point 
of view ; witness the expressions of Sir Edward Clarke 
and the Daily Chronicle concerning the Venezuelan affair, 





In the matter of this Venezuelan affair the Chronicle 
at last appears to have hit upon a probable outcome. It 
believes that the boundary question will be submitted toa 
tribunal similar to that before which the Behring Sea 
difficulty was argued. That kind of arbitration would be wel- 
comed generally, for the dispute, of which the differences of 
rival speculators (of Asiatic rather than British or American 
extraction) are the real cause, is not worth fighting about 
if peace may be preserved without sacrifice of dignity. 
But, if the machinery of peaceful settlement is to work 
effectually, preliminary negotiations must make it plain 
that the award, when made, shall be obeyed. In the case 
of the Behring Sea dispute these precautions were not 
taken and the consequences are troublesome. 





Sir Micnaen Hicks-Beacu made a vigorous speech on 
Thursday at Bristol and touched many points. But the real 
lesson to be carried away from a study of his words is 
that, if the elementary education question is to be settled 
in a satisfactory fashion, the advocates of rate-aid and 
State-aid respectively must reach a working agreement. 
Their differences are clearly acute; but in the interests 
of voluntary education they are in duty bound to compose 
them. ‘he highest authorities, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
and the Archbishop Designate of Canterbury, are clearly 
favourable to State-aid. So, from what we believe to be 
the practical point of view, are we. But the main object 
of the Church party should be to fix on one policy or the 
other, and stick to it, when fixed upon, without misgiving. 
That is the method which will be pursued in these columns 
when agreement has been reached: for only by following 
that course can the voluntary schools be saved. 
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Ovr French correspondent writes: ‘A full week, 
Before coming to the opening of the session there are one 
or two matters that require to be touched on to clear the 
ground, As so often happens in the happy epoch we are 
traversing it is to the Socialists we are indebted for a 
special zest to existence. The untoward happenings that 
befall this peculiar people might almost induce the belief 
that they are bent on convincing mankind of the folly of 
their tenets. While perpetually prating of universal 
brotherhood and rengaines of a like character they fall out 
amongst themselves with the most refreshing pertinacity. 
Their latest excuse for a quarrel arises out of that famous 
strike at Carmaux which was brewed by the party for its 
own ends and has turned to its utter confusion, The 
result of the strike, it may be remembered, was the return 
to work on the employer's terms of such of the men as he 
chose to re-engage, while the luckless dupes who com- 
promised themselves in too great a degree to make their 
peace were to have a glassworks of their own, founded by 
Socialist funds and run on Socialist lines. After an urgent 
appeal to the pockets of their brother workmen and with 
the aid of a substantial sum due to the charity of an old 
lady of excellent intentions, enough money has been scraped 
together to establish not a glassworks but a fractional part 
of a glassworks, that is to say, not a factory in working 
order but the beginnings of a factory. It is the inaugura- 
of this embryonic institution that has led to trouble. 





‘Tue ground of the pother is that the glassworks that 
is not yet a glassworks has been established at Albi and not 
at Carmaux, for reasons dictated at once by prudence and 
necessity. The favouring of a rival town has exasperated 
the Socialists of Carmaux. You may beas altruistic as you 
like in theory but when it comes to ceding a portion of 
your profits to your neighbours it is a different pair of 
sleeves, as we put itin France. The Carmausins have been 
at pains to bring this truth home to their Deputy and 
erstwhile idol M. Jaurés. As soon as it was announced 
that he was to show his face among the revolutionaries it 
was determined that his reception should be warm. This 
‘faux ouvrier (!) ’this ‘juif honteux (!)’—these are among 
the kindlier appellations bestowed on M. Jaurés by 
his former worshippers—should be taught that Socialism 
like charity begins at home. And in fact he was weleomed 
by a howling mob who, but for the gendarmes, would have 
lynched him, and who, as it was, pelted him with potatoes 
onions and stones—une salade Franco-Russe, quoi! And, 
this treatment was meted out by some of the staunchest 
Socialists of France to an illustrious leader who, grave 
ex-university professor though he be, had only the evening 
before clambered on to a table and intoned the Carmagnole 
to the immense edification of an audience inspired perhaps, 
as he may have been inspired himself, by something 
stronger than an ardent love of humanity. 

Que faut-il aux Républicains ? 
Du fer, du plomb et puis du pain, 


It would not be surprising if M. Jaurés’s adventures were to 
bring him to read a new meaning into the stirring words. 


‘AN important speech at Marseille by M. Paul 
Deschanel must not be passed over without a word, and 
the less so as the orator repeated that cry for more light 
to illumine the obscurity of French politics to which 
allusion was made in your leader of last week. But the 
speech is noteworthy for other reasons, Like the recent 
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speech of M. Barthou at Oleron it was a fighting speech, 
so that once again a prominent member of the Moderate 
party has given evidence of pugnacity, has carried the war 
into the enemy’s country, and has given us a hope that 
our natural protectors against the Socialist crew are at 
last alive to the necessity of adopting other tactics than 
those of proclaiming that they are horribly afraid of the 
Collectivists and of acting as if they were even more alarmed 
than they admit. Moreover, M. Deschanel is a politician 
of whom more and much will be heard in the near future. 
He is exceedingly likely to be a member of the next 
Moderate Government. Had he liked indeed he might 
have had a place in the present Cabinet. He preferred to 
remain among the reserves, but his taking his place in the 
front rank is only a question of time. 





‘Tue ripple of excitement that stirred the political 
world a week or two back in view of the opening of the 
session had entirely died away when the Chamber re- 
sumed its sittings on Tuesday. On Monday there were 
more door-keepers than Deputies at the Palais Bourbon, 
while those of nos honorables who put in an appearance on 
the morrow were more concerned with exchanging greet- 
ings and holiday impressions than with anything so 
tedious as a discussion of the situation. The opening 
sitting was devoted to the pursuit of patriotism, 
M. Brisson intoned a pean in praise of the Franco- 
Russian —what-you-may-call-it ; for nobody knows what 
to call it—alliance, union, understanding—make your 
choice. ‘This oratorical exercise on the part of the 
President of the Chamber would scarcely be worth men- 
tioning but for the fact that it revealed the executant in 
anew light. It showed us M. Brisson in a state of enthu- 
siasm—M. Brisson, the most unemotional, funereal of 
mortals. The Franco-Russian fever has mounted even to 
his head. After this anything is possible. Replying to 
M. Brisson M. Méline made the assertion, amongst 
others, that the visit of the Tsar had strengthened the 
hands of the Government at home. This statement aroused 
the fury of the Socialists, against whom it was clearly 
directed. And the fury of the Socialists is due to the 
fact that they know in their hearts that the statement is 
true. Their ill-disguised opposition to a manifestation 
applauded by the country has lost them popularity, and 
the mere spectacle of an autocrat has stiffened the backs 


of our authorities. 





‘Laver: The Chamber having met to-day, Thursday, 
later than usual, it is not possible at the time of writing to 
judge what effect the sitting will have on the position of 
the Government. M. Jaurés, extremely sore at his Carmaux 
experiences, is giving himself an immense amount of trouble 
to implicate the Minister of the Interior in his discomfiture, 
but one may suppose that the Chamber will have sufticient 
common sense to attach the exact degree of importance 
to his grievances that they deserve. The election of a 
Vice-President of the Chamber in the room of M. Clausel 
de Coussergues is proving the excuse for an animated party 
conflict and should the Government candidate not be 
victorious the prestige of the Cabinet will be damaged. 
The conflict in itself is utterly futile and ought never to 
have been allowed to arise, but as I have so often said 
the Deputies are always most in earnest and least tractable 
when petty personal interests are at stake. On the whole, 
feeling in the Chamber with regard to the future is very 
much divided, but the belief that the Méline Cabinet will 
be replaced before Christmas by a stronger Moderate 


Ministry is perhaps gaining ground.’ 
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IN THE CITY 

RATHER interesting discussion has arisen over the 
ve proposed plan of re-organising the capital of the 
Hotchkiss Ordnance Company. The assets have admittedly 
depreciated to the extent of £360,000 and therefore no 
longer represent the present nominal value of the share 
capital, which consists of £350,000 in 7 per "cent. cumu- 
lative preference shares of £10 each and £450,000 in 
ordinary £10 shares. The preference holders, it must be 
noted, have no priority as to capital but only for dividends, 
and there are £3 of accumulated arrears of dividend owing 
to them. In performing the necessary operation of 
writing down the capital it would seem that the preference 
and ordinary shareholders must share alike—in other 
words that £4 10s. must be written off each share. But 
if tLe preference shares were reduced to £5 10s. each, and 
if the dividend of 7 per cent. were paid only on this 
reduced amount, it is obvious that the ordinary share- 
holders would be deriving an unfair advantage. The 
nominal value of the ordinary capital really does not 
matter, for the real value of the shares will depend on the 
dividends that are paid, and if the preference dividend 
absorbs little more than half the £24,500 per annum now 
required, there will be so much the more balance to be 
divided among the ordinary shareholders. Clearly, then, 
it would be a great hardship, assuming it to be legal, to 
cut down the preference and only pay the stipulated 
7 per cent. dividend on the reduced shares. Mr. G. A. 
Touch of the Industrial and General Trust, which holds 
Hotchkiss preference shares, takes the view that the 
existing holders of the preference have the right to an 
annuity of £24,500 in any event before anything can be 
paid to the ordinary. If this view is correct—and its 
accuracy must depend on the construction which the 
Courts would place on the Articles of Association which 
provided for the preferential dividend—it is obvious that 
to whatever figure the preference capital is cut down the 
dividend must be paid as if the shares had not been 
reduced. In every plan for writing down capital it need 
hardly be said that the first thing is to ascertain the strict 
tights of all the parties concerned. The maintenance of 
existing priorities is the backbone of all sound finance, 
and we have no sympathy with those who ask for conces- 
sions from bondholders or preferred shareholders in order 
to benefit the holders of ordinary shares. If the pre- 
ference shares of Hotchkiss are legally entitled to an 
annuity of £24,500—that is, 7 per cent. on £350,000 
—they clearly should not give up a jot of their 
rights, provided they can enforce them. But here 
comes in the difficulty. The ordinary shareholders have a 
majority of the voting power, and if they choose to pass a 
resolution to wind up the company they can do so. In 
such an event the preference shareholders would stand on 
no better footing than the ordinary as regards the distri- 
bution of the assets—for we doubt whether the arrears of 
dividend which have not been earned could be paid out of 
capital to the preference holders, and as has already been 
mentioned the preference shares have no priority as to 
capital. There is thus a certain leverage which can be 
applied to the preference holders and we think they would 
be well advised to adopt the scheme of reorganisation 
which has been formulated. This scheme provides for the 
exchange of each £10 preference share into ten ordinary 
shares of £1 together with a bonus of 8s. in cash, while 
for each existing ordinary share of £10, two new shares of 
£1 are given. The method by which this plan has been 
arrived at it is unnecessary to go into here, but the arrange- 
ment seems on the whole quite as good as the preference 
holders can expect and if they do not adopt it there seems 
little doubt that they will fare worse. 
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A salutary alteration has been made by the Stock 
Exchange Committee with regard to the fixing of the 
making-up prices in the mining market at the fortnightly 
settlements. Hitherto the dealers have fixed them at 
their own sweet will without any control, but in future 
the official broker will settle them as he does in the other 
departments of the ‘House.’ Actually of course there 
will be little difference since the procedure of the official 
broker is to go to the principal dealers in the different 
markets at 12 o'clock on the carrying-over day and ask 
them what the prices are. They of course can combine to 
fix the quotations as they do now-—not always in a manner 
that is wholly satisfactory—but there will be some little 
check on the mining dealers and a remedy in the event 
of any particularly glaring inaccuracy. 

The Bank return this week shows an increase of 
£353,815 in the reserve, the stock of gold having in- 
creased by £82,895 in spite of withdrawals for abroad of 
£139,000 during the week, while the active note circula- 
tion has decreased £270,920. ‘The proportion of reserve 
to liabilities is now 55°09 per cent. against 50°55 per cent. 
a week ago. 

In the stock markets business has been restricted owing 
to the settlement this week, which was however arranged 
without any trouble. Home Rails have improved, especially 
the deferred stocks of the Scottish lines, on reports of in- 
creased activity in the iron trade, and there has been a 
renewed demand for Brighton ‘A’ and Dover ‘ A’ both of 
which are not dear at the current quotations, when it is 
remembered that ten months’ accrued dividends are 
included in the price. The American market has reacted 
slightly on profit-taking by those whe bought lower down 
and who do not care to carry stock over the election, which 
takes place on Tuesday next. Foreigners are rather 
stronger and Rio Tinto shares are higher on the further 
advance in copper. The mining market alone remains in 
a very depressed state which is particularly marked in the 
South African section. The financial papers talk of bear 
raids, but the fact is that there are few buyers to counteract 
the sales of those who are obliged to sell, and the African 
millionaires, who see the trend of the market, are not dis- 
posed to buy their wares back yet. There is nothing 
particularly unfavourable in the news from the mines, on 
the contrary the ‘ Bewaarplatzen’ question seems to have 
been settled on favourable terms and the output is not 
falling off. But with prices steadily falling it requires 
courage to buy, and after the experience of the Jameson 
raid investors are shy. An extraordinary general meeting 
has been summoned for November 6th by the directors of 
the Chartered Company to authorise the creation of 
another 1,000,000 shares. T‘ive hundred thousand are to 
be issued at once at £2 a share and it is stated that 
300,000 have been guaranteed, the consideration to the 
guarantors being the option to call another 150,000 shares 
at £2 15s. per share up to the end of November 18{7. 
The money is required to meet the expenses of the re- 
bellion and the losses caused by the Rinderpest. When 
the new capital is issued the total share capital of the 
Company will amount to £5,500,000, in addition to a 
debenture debt of £1,250,000 which was created in July. 
The directors state that their confidence in Rhodesia has 
not been lessened by recent events, and they anticipate 
that the Bechuanaland railway will reach Buluwayo by 
the end of next year. They also pay a tribute ‘to the 
splendid services voluntarily rendered at great personal 
peril by Mr. Rhodes.’ No one will grudge Mr. Rhodes 
this gratifying acknowledgment, though it may be thought 
that he has still some arrears to wipe off. An interim 
dividend of 5s. a share is declared by the Great Boulder 
Mining Company. 
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REFORM OF PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE —I 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


JE a writer on this subject proposes no revolutionary 

changes, but only such reforms as seem, on the face 
of them, easy and practical, he may hope for a certain 
measure of support. ‘The average Parliamentary hand, 
who knows more of the tedium than of the honours of 
Parliament, may be expected to welcome the prospect of 
less labour. ‘The outside critic, who regards the groaning 
machine and the scanty results, can hardly object to the 
application of a little oil. And, whatever differences of 
opinion there may be as to details, both these classes of 
persons will at least agree that the procedure of the House 
is capable of improvement. For present purposes, it is 
enough to speak of the House of Commons alone, the same 
difficulties not being apparent in the House of Lords. If 
this latter House suffers at all, it is from having too little 
to do; if the House of Commons suffers, as it obviously 
does, it is from being required to do too much, and from 
the fact that its burdens tend to increase year by year. 
Nor are these burdens merely of the legislative kind, 
urgent and pressing as the work of legislation is held to 
be. Every year, as the Empire expands, new subjects 
require the attention of the House; and every year the 
House seems to gather into its hands more and more of 
the powers of government, and to insist more and more 
on discussing the whole of the affairs of the nation. This 
being the case, rather a serious onus probandi is thrown 
upon those who hold—if any one can venture to do so— 
that the procedure of the House does not need reform. 
It is useless to contend that there are already ample 
facilities for legislation, for that is clearly not the opinion 
of the country ; or to suggest that foreign and colonial 
affairs had better be left in the hands of competent 
advisers of the Crown, for that is not the opinion of the 
House itself. We must face the fact that the House of 
Commons welcomes every accession of power, and that 
future Houses are likely to seek extended and exclusive 
authority. Whether this be well or ill is another matter. 
The fact remains, and the certainty that the House will 
find or make time for all that it desires to do. 

But why drag the question into prominence at the 
present time ; what is amiss with the House; was not last 
Session a success? The answer must be, in common 
candour, that last Session was not a success, except of a 
peculiar kind. It was not a barren Session by any means, 
though the harvest of measures did not come up to ex- 
pectations ; but, barren or fruitful, it showed in a glaring 
manner the defects of the present system, and proved 
that rules which are theoretically perfect in January are 
unworkable in July. Almost all that was done was 
accomplished by the suspension of Standing Orders, which 
surely is tantamount to an admission of their defects. In 
that there was nothing new. For a good many years 
past the Session has begun with an attempt to observe the 
rules of the game ; and then, when little or no progress 
has been made, the rules have had to be broken. But last 
Session rather more than this happened. From the very 
first Fridays were taken for Supply, then on Tuesday, the 
other private members’ day, morning sittings were first 
taken, and soon afterwards the whole of that day, and 
Wednesdays also; so that the Government had _ the 
whole time of the House at their disposal for many weeks. 
To crown all, the twelve o’clock rule was suspended for 
four whole weeks at the end of the Session. It was only 
by means such as these that the Government and its un- 
exampled majority were enabled to triumph over the 
Opposition. As far as the rules of the House are con- 
cerned the Session was certainly not a success, seeing that 
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the Orders that allocate the time of the House and regu- 
late the length of its sittings were for a long time 
abrogated. Now if these things are done in the green 
tree, what will be done in the dry? What will happen 
next year unless these Orders are again suspended, and 
what in years to come, when parties are sure to be more 
evenly balanced, and Oppositions will be more powerful ? 
To those who saw it all last Session it seemed absurd to 
imagine that the two or three small groups on the Opposi- 
tion side of the House, none of them co-operating very 
harmoniously, could withstand the overcrowded benches 
behind Mr. Balfour. But that they did contrive to with- 
stand him to some purpose is undeniable. Obstruction, 
either veiled or open, must not be imputed. All Opposi- 
tions oppose, and it is hard to say where opposition ends 
and obstruction begins. As a matter of fact, the Rating 
Bill of last Session and the Budget Bill of the year before 
met with much the same treatment. The truth is that, 
with any Government and any Opposition, there is a great 
deal of friction and delay, sometimes more and sometimes 
less, but much of it always unnecessary and injurious. 
There is only one way out it. The majority must have 
more power, and the weapons of the minority, legitimate 
as they are, must be reduced. That is the moral of last 
Sesssion and of many previous Sessions, and an unpalatable 
moral it is for many reasons, and particularly because in all 
changes there is an element of danger. 

Yet there is one consideration that ought to afford 
encouragement, namely, the success of recent changes in 
procedure. One is apt to forget how great the change 
has been, but in contemplating new reforms it is well to 
bear in mind that twenty years ago none of the methods 
by which the House now saves its time, its labour, and 
occasionally its dignity, were invented. It met at four, 
and sat till it was impossible to sit any longer ; it devolved 
no part of its work upon Grand Committees, but wearily 
ploughed through every Bill in Committee of the whole 
House; and its rules were such as to place its pro- 
ceedings wholly at the mercy of any little knot of 
members that might choose to frustrate them. Twenty 
years ago there were five members whose absence or 
whose goodwill were actually necessary to the progress 
of public business. To-day, thanks to the closure and the 
extended powers of the Speaker, there is not, and cannot 
be, any such barefaced obstruction. The present genera- 
tion of members hardly realises the deliverance effected 
by the closure, any more than it remembers the strong, 
and often statesmanlike arguments, by which that measure 
was opposed. None of the changes of these twenty years 
has worked more effectively than the closure; but the 
closure, it must be admitted, works only at the expense of 
the minority. That is not the characteristic of the other 
reforms, of the two Standing Committees, to which the 
House owes so much, of the 12 o’clock rule, which makes 
Parliamentary life endurable, or of Mr. Balfour’s new rules 
for Supply. These reforms affect alike all members of 
the House, the majority as well as the minority; and 
undoubtedly one would prefer all future changes to proceed 
on these impartial lines. But if that is impossible, it will 
be necessary, as has been said, to diminish the weapons 
and the opportunities of the minority ; in other words, the 
weakest must go to the wall. The case is urgent, but the 
suecess of all recent changes justifies the hope that the 
House will be able to adapt itself to its growing business, 


MEDICAL EDUCATION 


\. owe as a profession differs from other pro- 

fessions in this that, apart from being espoused for 
the purpose of earning a livelihood, those who enter it 
become the guardians of the public health by virtue of 
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their calling. That at least is the high position which 
medicine has reached after ages of mysticism and 
empiricism, and after periods of persecution and indignity. 
The State is gradually and slowly learning to recognise 
how much it owes to the medical profession, to which it 
entrusts the health of the army and the welfare of the 
population at large, trusting to its devotion and resources 
to stave off disease’from our shores and to conquer speedily 
and successfully the demons of destructive epidemics. 
Yet while the State expects every medical man to do his 
duty under conditions which often bring no reward, has 
it ever adequately recognised its own duty towards the 
medical profession—not in the way of honours bestowed on 
deserving members, but in assisting true medical education 
by aiding and supervising the study or by giving such 
facilities and opportunities as it alone can supply, and by 
insisting on a standard of perfection which is the only 
guarantee that the members of that profession are capable 
of guarding the public health? In this country the State 
pays but little attention to scientific education ; and in so 
far as the medical education in particular is concerned, 
apart from appointing a Regius Professor or two of Physic, 
or nominating a few distinguished men as members of the 
General Medical Council, and apart from boasting of an 
inadequate Medical Department on the Local Government 
Board, or in the Army and Navy, it takes but little interest 
in the development of medicine. 

It is a commendable practice, when the soundness 
of a system is put in question, to compare the system 
with that of other countries, and it is the custom 
at present to appeal to Germany, expecting to find 
that things are nearer perfection there than in this 
country and that the pushing German understands the 
situation and knows how to turn it to the account of 
the public good. How this is with regard to trade and 
industry it is difficult to say, for doctors disagree perplex- 
ingly ; but scientific chemists have also raised their voices 
on the subject of science-teaching at our Universities and 
have traced the enormous industrial progress made by 
Germany to a system of education which has taught the 
German the application of science to the practical needs 
of his country. In Germany the university works and is 
worked as part of the State, and the latter derives the 
greatest advantages possible from this co-operation. What 
is true of chemistry is also true of medicine ; if there is any 
branch of medical science which can be made use of for 
the development of industry or which can be applied to 
the general welfare of the nation, aided and encouraged 
by the State the German at once sets to work. Thus let 
us look at bacteriology, which principally through the 
study of disease has been raised to an important and 
almost independent branch of natural science. The German 
has learnt to apply it to the wine and beer industry, to 
agriculture and to the dairy, while we in_ this 
country do not possess a single bacteriological insti- 
tution worthy of the name or capable of producing 
much useful work. And if we had it, where are the 
men to do the work? For every hundred experts in 
Germany there is perhaps one in this kingdom, and yet we 
boast of a Jenner and a Lister. We have to employ the 
services of a Russian to battle against Cholera in India, 
while we repeal an Act calculated to prevent or, at any 
rate, to limit the ravages of a dire disease and we play with 
vaccination and the muzzling order. The prevention of 
disease depends on a knowledge of its causation; but if 
we except the two great men already mentioned, how 
much has been done in this country for the prevention of 
epidemic diseases? The latest discovery, the Serum 
Treatment of Diphtheria, came from abroad ; we seem to 
be at a standstill or, at any rate, we require rousing, Of 
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course progress has been made, and no doubt our physicians 
and surgeons are equal in skill to any in the world; in 
physiology also we can boast of brilliant work ; but our 
general progress in medicine, its effect on the public welfare 
and the advantages the State has derived from it, are far 
behind what has been achieved in Germany. The cause 
of this is not a want of impulse to learn on the part of the 
individual, but insufficient opportunity of learning. This, 
however, is not altogether due to the absence of State 
aid or State control. Our medical education is wrong, 
just as the teaching of physical sciences at the universi- 
ties is inadequate and deficient. We have in the 
United Kingdom a large number of qualifying bodies, 
granting degrees and diplomas, mostly by examinations, 
without supervising the teaching beyond issuing a printed 
syllabus. These bodies compete against each other, 
and some of them demand little knowledge and _ less 
training, while others require a formidable amount of 
theoretical book-learning. Then, again, there are a large 
number of teaching institutions, especially in London with 
its numerous medical schools, preparing for the various 
degrees and diplomas, also in rivalry, bidding for the 
largest annual entry. 
tutions must of necessity be an uncertain quantity, since 
outside competition in many places is out of the question. 
Further, there is an endless array of examinations, the 
examiners being in most cases practising surgeons and 
physicians belonging to those teaching establishments. 


The teaching staff of these insti- 


We see at a glance that there is no organisation or concen- 
tration ; the student is tied down to one set of teachers, 
whether they be good, bad, or indifferent, and his time is 
wasted by preparing for endless examinations. He has 
to suffer under the bane of compulsory attendance at 
lectures and tutorial classes, and has no leisure to work 
in the laboratory until he is qualified, when, in his own 
words, he cannot afford to waste time on bacteriology or 
pathology. 
absurd system of examinations while criticising the teach- 
ing of physical sciences at the older universities, and all 
he has said may with equal truth be applied to the teaching 
of medicine. The medical student is taught the ‘ Practice 
and Art of Medicine’ by the practitioners who are his 
teachers. In so far the system is a mere trade or 
technical education, and there are actually teachers in 
London who would gladly banish everything excepting 
anatomy, surgery, medicine, and midwifery from the curri- 
culum of their schools. 

The progress of medicine has depended and still de- 
pends on the consciousness of its being a biological science, 
and the history of medicine throughout all ages proves that a 
scientific training is absolutely necessary. This training is 
denied to our medical students. Here and there in this 
country we find beautiful physiological and anatomical insti- 
tutions; pathological and bacteriological laboratories are 
scarcer still; but at all events the student, under existing 
conditions, has no time to make use of them, because he 
has always some examination or other hanging over him, 
forcing him to read, coach or cram. Further, there is that 
other absurd system of compulsory attendance at lectures, 
where hour after hour of valuable time is often wasted, What 
is really wanted is academic liberty. But liberty is impos- 
sible so long as we follow the present system, and so long as 
raw youngsters, without preliminary education, may enter 
into the medical profession through one of the many back 
doors. ‘The entrance examination should ensure an ade- 
quate knowledge of the preliminary subjects—chemistry; 
physics and biology—as well as some knowledge of classics ; 
so that the age of admission to the study of medicine must 
be raised. The teaching, however, should be liberal and 
unhampered by a number of useless examinations and by 


Professor Ramsay recently complained of our 
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enforced attendance at lectures, often delivered by men 
qualified to hold a professorial chair by their seniority 
rather than their training. Our system suffers from lack 
of concentration, and until this has been realised we 
cannot progress. What is the use of some of the strug- 
gling medical schools in London beyond giving the few 
students who yearly enter them opportunities for clinical 
work? To supply a scientific education must be far 
beyond their means, Their existence delays the recog- 
nition of a scientific training, which is the basis of medical 
education. How apathetic the State is, may be seen in the 
fact that London has been refused a true University to take 
the place of the Examining Board, which pretentiously styles 
itself the ‘ University of London.’ Dr. Lovell Drage has 
struck the right chord when he writes that the only solution 
of the difficulty is the one portal system of entrance into 
the profession. We should, however, ask for more, viz., 
academic liberty and freedom from useless examinations, so 
that the student may find leisure to work in the laboratories, 
in order to learn the Science of Medicine and its applica- 
tion to the Practice and Art of Medicine, which he must 
acquire concurrently in the wards of a hospital. How im- 
perfect our present medical education is may be gathered 
from the fact that the Royal College of Physicians refused 
to recognise pharmacology as a necessary and important 
branch of study. Yet, according to Professor Virchow, 
there is only one other subject of equal importance, viz , 
pathology ; and that also is very inadequately taught and 
provided for, especially in London, Reform is much needed 
and that soon. 


A MISCHIEVOUS FICTION 


| I must be evident to most thinking persons that the 

moment has arrived for a serious review and a strict 
definition and limitation of the position and privileges of 
diplomatic agents accredited by their Sovereigns to repre- 
sent them abroad. Leaving aside countless instances all 
over the world which, being easy of settlement and of 
comparative unimportance, never reach the public ear, 
hardly a week passes without difficulties coming to hand 
arising from the claims that ambassadors put forward in 
connection with their status. 
last twelve months has had to deal with at least three such 
situations, Firstly, when Said Pasha in December last, 
becoming apprehensive of the Sultan’s too affectionate 


England alone during the 


attentions, sought refuge and hospitality at the British em- 
bassy at Constantinople; secondly, when Said Khalid, a little 
over a month ago, having raised abortively the standard of 
revolt at Zanzibar threw himself upon the tender mercies 
of the German Consul ; and thirdly, when Lord Salisbury 
only last week had to intervene to compel the release cf 
a Chinaman who had been forcibly detained and imprisoned 
at the Chinese embassy, in Portland Place, for having taken 
part in some alleged attempt against the Government of 
his country. In the last-mentioned case the claim of the 
Chinese ambassador to imprison and send out of England, 
without having recourse to the formalities of extradition, 
any countryman of his who might venture within the pre- 
cincts of the embassy may sound preposterous, and the 
English press has not hesitated to characterise his conduct 
as ‘a gross breach of international law, ‘an attempt to 
convert the Chinese embassy into an imperium in imperio ’ 
Regarding the matter, however, calmly and 
dispassionately and following up the fiction of international 
law, known as ‘ extra-territoriality,’ to its logical termina- 
tion it is submitted that possibly, pace Professor Holland, 
the Chinese embassy has not put forward such an extrava- 
gant claim as would at first sight appear. If this be true 
then the necessity for the revision and definition of the 
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ambassadorial status only becomes the more pressing, and 
this necessity may perhaps be best appreciated by stating 
shortly and popularly what this much-talked-of fiction of 
‘ extra-territorality ’ really is, how it arose and into what 
situation, its complete development might land us. 

The s/atus of an ambassador may be split up into two 
component parts: Firstly, those rights which rest upon a 
basis of natural law and immemorial usage and which are 
therefore immutable ; and secondly, those privileges 
originally not immutable but so rational in their character 
and beginning and so hallowed by practice as to have be- 
come matter of almost strict right. The former are best 
known under the title of cnviolability, the latter under that 
of extra-lerritoriality. 

The right of sending embassies being established, the 
personal inviolability (inviolabilitas, inviolabilité, Unverletz- 
barkeit) of the ambassador follows as a matter of course. 
Any offence committed against his person is, or ought 
to be, considered by the State as an offence against the 
State itself, seeing that the injury done to an ambassador 
is not merely an injury done to the Sovereign and country 
which is represented but a violation of the common welfare 
and general safety of all nations. Such rights flowing 
from the Law of Nature and the reason of the thing, are 
applicable to all societies and therefore unalterable by any 
individual member of the family of nations. They have 
been respected and acknowledged since the dawn of civili- 
sation in all ages, and are not without vestiges of recognition 
even among barbarous tribes. With this portion of the 
ambassador's position we need then trouble but little ; 
under this head it will suftice to say that his person is 
absolutely untouchable by reason of anything he may do 
or say, and no better idea of his complete immunity from 
all process or restraint can be afforded than by stating that 
not even for wilful or deliberate murder committed by a 
man while in the position of an accredited ambassador is 
he answerable to the law of the State in which he sojourns. 
Out of this principle of inviolability, as civilisation advanced 
and life became more complete (and therefore as no direct 
result of the Law of Nature), there grew up a host of safe- 
guards and privileges which were deemed as necessary for 
the protection of the ambassador in the discharge of his 
duty as the right of inviolability itself; such for example 
were the exemption of the ambassador's family and suite 
from the jurisdiction of the tribunals of the country in 
which he was resident, the right of the ambassador to punish 
the members of his own suite, the right of asylum, the sanc- 
tity of his house and carriage, and the like. ‘To account 
for these and those like them it was necessary to assign 
some basis, some raison d’étre, and thus about the middle 
of the sixteenth century the fiction of ex/ra-territoriality was 
invented. It was almost immediately established by the 
universal consent and custom of all civilised nations in 
order still further to secure the sanctity of the ambassador ; 
the various rights composing it may be regarded as having 
been thrown up, from time to time, as an outwork to the 
citadel of inviolability itself. Popularly stated this extra- 
ordinary and picturesque figment of international law, than 
which none more vividly appeals to our imagination, 
amounts to this: When a Minister is sent abroad to repre- 
sent his country he is supposed to take a small piece of 
land from home with him on which he resides and from 
which he never departs. He is regarded as never having 
quitted his own territory and therefore enjoys a perfect 
immunity from the jurisdiction of the land where he really 
happens to be; he remains exclusively answerable to the 
laws of his own country, at the same time enjoying all 
the rights and privileges possessed by him when at home 
as against others of his countrymen. Following up this 
pleasant little fairy-tale to its logical conclusion, his person 
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is inviolable, as are also those of his wife, children, suite 
and even the ‘stranger within his gates’; his house and 
carriage are also sacred, and except with the owner’s per- 
mission none may enter either, the officers of the civil and 
criminal law not excepted ; he has the same right to refuse 
entry to his dwelling as the authorities of his own country 
would have to prohibit the ingress of strangers thereto if 
the production of a passport were a condition precedent to 
any one being permitted to penetrate into the land ; pro- 
vided he be furnished with powers to that extent by his 
home-authorities, he has the sole right to punish members 
of his suite for offences committed either in or outside the 
embassy, and to detain any of his countrymen who may be 
unfortunate enough to find themselves within his clutches ; 
his personal property and that of his dependants are 
privileged from seizure or process of any kind ; in short, 
he is theoretically at home although actually abroad, and 
if Sir Halliday Macartney did say to the Chinese doctor as 
he turned the key upon him, ‘ This is China for you now,’ 
he simply summed up in six words for the benefit of the 
unfortunate captive the whole fiction of ‘extra-territoriality.’ 

But it will be urged that in the present day and ina 
civilised country such a state of things is impossible, and 
would never be tolerated. This is admitted, but at the 
same time it should be pointed out that the paring down 
of the fiction to limits recognised as reasonable, and that 
only as cases arise, is what is constantly plunging States 
amongst themselves into endless perplexities and disputes. 
That all the rights mentioned above have been claimed 
and recognised at some time or other is indubitable. Am- 
bassadors and members of their suites have committed 
murder and robbery, and have been allowed to go un- 
punished; demands have been made for the cession of 
members of foreign embassies who have committed offences 
against the laws of the State to which they were accredited, 
and have been given up to their own authorities ; ambas- 
sadors have hung their dependents from their palace 
windows, and have imprisoned others for years in the 
cellars of their embassies without a protest from the 
Governments of the countries in which they were located ; 
attachés and secretaries have openly gone home with all 
their belongings, leaving unpaid debts to any amount 
behind them; and at times the embassies have been 
thrown open to the reception of traitors and criminals 
without the offended State being in a position to proffer a 
word in opposition. 

It is not pretended that all these things would be 
allowed to take place in a civilised country at the present 
moment; on the other hand, while such a mischievous 
fiction as that of ‘ extra-territoriality ’ still exists, although 
only in theory, the danger of ever-recurring disputes as to 
how far it is or is not a part of the living law of nations 
must ever be with us. The fact is that the whole thing is 
out of date. Fictions of law, as has been pointed out by 
most of the great jurists, are very convenient in early 
societies, when the grasp of abstract general principles is 
difficult, and when only a small number of cases has arisen, 
and when many are seen vaguely looming in the near 
future. As soon, however, as it is possible to deduce from 
cases that have occurred, or from any other source, what 
the real rule of law on a matter is or ought to be, and how 
far it is likely to extend, the raison d’étre for a fiction is at 
an end, and the fiction itself should be discarded. This, 
then, is what is urged with regard to ‘ extra-territoriality.’ 
Let the Great Powers re-adjust the international code to 
the measure of those modern requirements which had not 
come to the front when the fiction itself came into exist- 
ence. Let them say that the ingenious fairy-tale about an 
ambassador wandering about with a few yards of his own 
country under his feet is a thing of the past, and let them 
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substitute for it a definite body of rules clearly describing 
the powers and privileges of those whom they send to 
represent them in foreign countries. It is doubtful whether 
any other portion of international law would lend itself 
more easily to precise limitation and complete codification 
than that dealing with the powers and privileges of an- 
bassadors; it is certain that so successfully to treat the 
matter would be to cause one of the most fruitful sources 
of modern diplomatic doubts, difficulties and disputes to 
disappear for ever. 


‘HERE AND THERE A GRAYLING’ 


PYNHE days are at hand, even if they are not already 

here, when the fisher who deems all his art compre- 
hended in fishing with the artificial fly must cease paying 
his addresses to salmon and to trout, whether of the brown 
or white variety, and confine his insidious invitations to our 
good friend the grayling. In truth he is an invaluable fish. 
It is not only that he is excellent—excellent both in the 
river at the end of our line, and on the dinner-table—but 
that he comes in so excellently pat for the occasion. He 
fills up so empty a gap in the fisher’s calendar, that those 
who are not in the luck to have access to a grayling river 
are perforce driven to solace themselves with what the 
grayling fisher will loftily describe, with a curve of a 
scornful nostril, as ‘ coarse fish,’ 

Our friend éhymallus is as far remote as may be from any 
species of fish that can be called coarse. He isa peculiarly 
delicate morsel—thymallus, the thymy one, the perfumed 
dandy. Yet, truth to say, it is not altogether of thyme, 
despite his name, that he reminds us when we have him 
gasping on the bank, his scales at play with a myriad 
opalescent hues, He has a peculiar fragrance of his own, 
beyond question ; but it is scarcely a fragrance of the thyme. 
The cucumber is the succulent savour that his odour recalls 
to our gratified senses, an odour better, in certain gross 
qualities, than that of thyme, for it has gastronomic 
associations of its own which are sweet if not sublime. He 
is a morsel of delicate flesh, too, as the fisher will do well 
to bear in mind, when he has him at the far end of his 
line. With a grayling at one end it requires something 
quite other than ‘the fool’ of Doctor Johnson’s angling 
epigram at the other to induce the two extremes to meet 
if the fish be of moderate weight and the stream be 
stirring. He is the most delicate-mouthed of fishes, and if 
you strain your line only a little the hook will break 
away through his tender lip and you will be left actually 
lamenting his extreme delicacy. He will not fight with 
you as will the ‘lusty trout’; you will enjoy less frantic 
excitement of swift rushes, this way and that, beneath the 
water, of a fish threatening now to bury itself and your 
tackle in a tangled weed-bed, now to break your fine cast 
in the rapid waters of the stream, or now again to leap in 
air and fall, as if by artful calculation, on your line. He 
has not this energy and these shifts, and more likely than 
not you will take him in a placid swim, where snags and 
horrid obstacles do not abound and where there is no 
hurrying water to lend your fish its aid. But, in compen- 
sation, he requires of you more gentle handling: you may 
not put upon him the pressure that you may apply with 
safety to your militant trout. As he deals quietly with 
you, so it needs that you should deal quietly with him. 

At once you may know him, by these more gentle 
methods, when you have him on your hook (for it is likely 
that you may not see him; he has a manner of taking, 
almost by preference, the sunken fly). Occasionally, in 
fishing for him, you may take the trout, both out of season 
and in season, and in either case the latter will afford you 
delights of keen rushes and moments of cruel uncertainty ; 
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but in this case you may be sure it is not thymallus that 
bas your fly. A few swims hither and thither, then an 
acquiescence, as of an Oriental fatalist, to your steady 
gentle pull upon him—this is the manner in which you 
shall conduct ¢hymallus to your landing net. 

Of course there are other ways, more deadly than the 
fishing for him with the fly, by which you may take him ; 
sportsmanlike methods, too, requiring much skill in their 
exercise. There is the noted ‘ grasshopper.’ And why it 
ever entered into the heart of man to describe as ‘ grass- 
hopper’ the lure which goes familiarly by that name it is 
impossible for the wit of uninstructed man to guess. The 
arrangement of yellow, red, and green worsted about the 
leaded hook has as little aspect of the sprightly hopper 
over the grass as the movement given the artificial lure 
has resemblance to the cheery leapings of the insect whose 
name it has assumed. It is well known among grayling 
fishers, too, what the lure is supposed to represent—the 
caterpillar of the garden white butterfly. Such, at least, 
is the explanation that has always been given to the writer, 
but it can scarcely be deemed a satisfactory explanation 
ot the name. The way of working the bait corresponds 
with the theory well enough. The weighted lure is let to 
sink, then pulled up a little way from the bottom and 
allowed to sink again, with that well-known ‘sink and 
draw ’ motion which is supposed to imitate the motions of 
such a caterpillar sinking helplessly through the water, 
then, as he touches bottom, giving himself a jerk upwards 
through the water again, by a twist of his tail. ‘This is the 
theory, and its practice corresponds; and the peculiar 
difficulty, which makes its successful practice a fine art, 
lies in the fact that the fish, as is but natural, takes the 
bait as it descends, If it took the bait on the ascent there 
would be little art ; the fish would hook itself. But since 
it takes the bait descending it is necessary to arrest the 
descent and reverse the motion—in a word to strike—in 
order that the barb may be fixed in the fish’s mouth before 
it has discovered that the lure is only worsted, lead and 
fishhook. And to feel that a fish has taken the bait, and 
arrested its descent, requires the greatest delicacy of touch, 
which a few fishers seem to have learned instinctively but 
which comes to most only after long experience. This 
method of catching ¢hymallus is most deadly. By its means 
many fish are often taken, one after another, out of the 
same pool, and, moreover, the heavier fish are generally 
thus captured—those that have grown too heavy and too 
wise to bother to come up from the bottom and look fer 
fly. 

Thymallus is a sociable person. 
him you will generally find more. 
the deep pools or the placid shallows; and the best fun 
of all that he can afford you is when you come upon a 
school of ‘shett’ grayling, as they are termed—that is to 
say, two-year-old fish—feeding all down the length of a 
Shallow. You may catch them, one after another, all the 
way up, and then you may turn round and catch them 
again all the way down. They are confiding creatures 
when they are in the mood, and yet they are not always in 
the mood; otherwise you might get bored by them. Seldom 
will they rise well to fly until after the first frost, but on 
most of our streams the frost has already fallen, so that 
we may hope to find ¢hymallus in the mood. As to the 
flies that you will offer him you may please yourself out 
of a tolerably large selection, but there is one that he 
especially affects-—the ‘red tag.’ For the rest your choice 
may range largely, but at least one ‘red tag’ on your cast is 
de rigueur, as an old grayling fisher solemnly assured the 
Writer; and men are to be seen fishing with as many as 
three at once, for where thymallus lies in shoals it is well 
to be fishing with three flies, or at least with two. ‘There 
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are those who have been known to supplement the attrac- 
tions of the fly by an ant’s egg impaled on the hook’s point, 
but there are those again to whom this practice is an 
abomination and a species of poaching. 


A PLEA FOR AMERICANISMS 


UR American cousins are not particularly famous for 
modesty as to their parts of speech. If the great 
American language is not actually the finest tongue in the 
world, every patriotic American is yet firmly convinced 
that it is vastly preferable to the bastard variety of the 
same—not that any good American would use such an 
‘ ondelicate’’ word—which is spoken in London and Oxford, 
Sixty years ago good Mrs. ‘Trollope encountered this senti- 
ment in full force. ‘ Well,’ said a Cincinnati lady to her, 
‘I do begin to understand your broken English better 
than I did; but no wonder I could not make it out very 
well at first, as you come from London, for everybody 
knows that London slang is the most dreadful in the 
world. How queer it is now, that all the people 
that live in London should put the & where it is not, 
and never will put it where it is. The sprightly tra- 
veller herself was grudgingly admitted to be an excep- 
tion to this rule, but that was put down to the scrupulous 
care which she must be exercising to do credit to her poor 
old effete country in the eyes of Cincinnati. In our own 
day we have seen the pretty little quarrel about Ameri- 
canisms, which has long been in progress between the 
accomplished Mr, Lang and some American champion, de- 
velop a new aspect, which consists of the taxing of Mr. 
Lang and his fellow-countrymen with the use of ‘ British- 
isms.’ And yet there are people of light and leading in 
the States, it seems, candid enough to admit that Ameri- 
can is not yet the best of all possible languages, who have 
just established a ‘ Society for the Improvement of Ameri- 
can Speech,’ with an opening sederunt (as the classical Scot 
expressively calls it) at New York. 
Wall Street and Newport can be fitted with a more elegant 
cognomen, one great stumbling-block will be removed 
from the path of the American heiress whom he is expected 
to endow. Perhaps that is too great a stride for an infant 
society, which must ‘ wait a little longer, till the little wings 
are stronger,’ before undertaking such a really salutary 
reform. In the meantime, it is something to have the 
confession of a leading newspaper that ‘the ordinary ’ (it 
should have been ‘ or’nary’) ‘speech of Americans—even 
those who are fairly well educated—is often ungrammatical, 
and more often slovenly and inelegant.’ The fact that a 
journalist can make such an admission in the midst of the 
silver eloquence of the great Mr. Bryan shows how far the 
States have moved from Mr. Hannibal Chollop’s declara- 
tion that ‘We must be cracked up.’ There may seem to 
be something characteristically American in the notion of 
reforming common speech by means of a society, but we 
must remember that foreign critics are very apt to look on 
this as a peculiarly English habit. Our countrymen are 
fond of imitating the too ambitious effort of the three 
tailors of Tooley Street to show that the average wisdom 
and knowledge of an aggregate of human beings are infi- 
nitely greater than those individually possessed by any 
one of them. A man may be as irreligious, as brutal, or 
as illiterate as you please; but join him to seven others 
like himself, and the resultant association feels itself quite 
capable of overflowing with piety and the milk of human 
kindness, of settling high political questions off-hand, or 
reforming the English language and the popular system of 
education. It has been wickedly suggested that Parlia- 
mentary government is but the highest expression of this 
theory, and sage philosophers have explained it with great 
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plausibility as an outcome of that blessed word suggestion. 
It is quite on the cards that our American friends, begin- 
ning, like charity, at home, will soon get the length of 
improving our own dialect of their great language, and 
that they may see their way to send us such a code of 
rules for reforming our pronunciation and use of words as 
they have already been kind enough to formulate for our 
spelling. Perhaps there may be a few opponents to the 
results of such an inquiry : ‘ we ruther guess so.” The pro- 
posal may remind us of an apologue in Dean Ramsay's 
delightful collection. An Englishman staying with the 
Provost of Edinburgh was taken by him to a municipal 
banquet in Aberdeen. The Provost of Aberdeen welcomed 
his guests with ‘ Fah tee, gentlemen, fah tee.’ This remark 
puzzled the Englishman, who asked his neighbour in a 
whisper what it meant. ‘ Hoots, mon!’ replied the Pro- 
vost of Edinburgh, ‘the body canna speak; he means 
‘Fa’ tae.”’’ 

The reformation of the English language is perhaps too 
high a task even for a New York Association, whose wisest 
criticisms might be no more imposing than this of the 
Provost of Edinburgh. If its members reform the colloquial 
methods of their own countrymen they will do more than 
it is prudent to expect with great confidence. One sin- 
cerely trusts that they will not wreck their promising 
crusade at the outset by too fierce an onslaught upon the 
‘ Americanisms’ of which the polite Bostonian is usually 
so ashamed and the Waver of the Banner so proud. ‘The 
gaiety of nations would certainly be obscured, if not 
eclipsed, by its success. There are Americanisms and 
Americanisms, of which some are charming, whilst others 
are decidedly the reverse. To gird at an Americanism 
simply as such, of course, is not merely ungenerous 
but unphilosophical. As Mr. Freeman once observed, 
‘One way is for the most part as good as the other; 
let each side of the Ocean stick to its own way, if 
only to keep up those little picturesque differences 
which are really a gain when the substance is essentially 
the same.’ Perhaps one smiles at Mrs. Trollope’s anecdote 
of the high-toned Western lady who found a dagger lying 
on the toilet-table of an actress dressing for a part in 
which she was to stab herself, and exclaimed, ‘ What ! do 
you really jab this into yourself sevagarous?’ Mr. Howells 
and a certain experience of ‘ travelers,’ as they spell them- 
selves, have taught us that even the most vigorous of 
Western idioms, the most nasal of Yankee drawls, lose all 
their terror on pretty lips and add a certain piquancy to 
the personality of one of the ‘ pleasure-pilgrims’ who 
annually visit the Old Home. It may be startling at first 
to hear fair and well-dressed maidens ‘ guessing’ and 
‘ cale’lating ’ and ‘ reckoning,’ like an old Puritan afraid of 
committing himself teo hastily to downright affirmation ; 
going to the ‘clurk ’ at the ‘ depdt’ for tickets for a ‘ ride 
on the cars ;’ ‘ feeling like prawns’ on the Kew steamer; 
comparing a man of energy to ‘a whole team and a dog 
under the waggon ;’ taking their tea ‘ barfoot,’ or ‘ swip- 
ing ’ somebody else’s piece of sugar. But these things are 
not more singular than the patois of our own ‘smart set,’ 
and they are certainly more picturesque. We should 
think badly of the New Yorker who hoped to see the 
racy and vigorous speech of Huck Finn and Old Lady 
Pingree pass out of existence and give way to the prim 
dialect of that pestilential creature, the half-educated 
village schoolmaster, Chimmie Fadden may be low, and 
virtuous American canot abide anything low any more 
than could the bear-leader in She Stoops to Conquer: but 
somehow our sympathy is more with Tony Lumpkin, who 
is frankly blunt of speech. Again we agree with Mr. 
Freeman that ‘so-called Americanisms are not to be at 
once cast aisde, as many people in England are inclined 
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to cast them aside, as if they were necessarily corruptions 
of the common speech, as if it proved something against 
a form of words to show that it is usual in America, but 
that it is not usual in England.’ And it has to be remem. 
bered that many words and phrases which we should be 
inclined to set down off-hand as most undoubted products 
of the Great Republic were really the best of early 
The unwary critic is in as dangerous a position 
as were those who were afraid to object to any line Ben 
Jonson wrote, lest they should be attacking Horace or 
Virgil in disguise. (Modern playwrights, by the way, are 
not so clever at making their very borrowings a shield 
against the critic.) Lowell and Walt Whitman, very 
dissimilar in most things, agreed in this defence of 
Americanisms as really the best English. ‘Your cake is 
dough’ sounds racy of the States, but it is Shakespeare’s 
phrase. ‘Fall’ for auturan is in Drayton, Middleton, and 
Dryden. ‘Chores,’ so familiar in American domestic 
stories, are equally familiar to Jonson. ‘Green sauce’ 
for vegetables, ‘let it slide, and ‘’cause why’ might 
seem to be Americanisms, if anything is, but Chaucer, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Jonson and Gower, arise to rebut 
Real Americanisms often lend a splendour 


English. 


the charge. 
to speech, such as our cut-and-dried literary dialect is 
always seeking earnestly. If the New York Association 
will let these be, and go ‘ baldheaded’ for the spelling 
reform which has produced such monstrosities as ‘neigh- 
bor’ and ‘armor,’ it will be more likely to achieve favour 
on this side of the ‘ herring-pond.’ 


REFLECTIONS UPON THE ARTS AND 
CRAFTS EXHIBITION 


TI’ seems decreed by some unjust providence that the 
Japanese artisan should instinctively produce work 
which whether cheap or costly is always artistic, while the 
British workman, if left to himself, just as spontaneously 
creates ugliness. Careful training and the enthusiasm 
of such men as the late William Morris have rendered it 
possible to get articles of modern make which are really 
beautiful. But they all cost a deal of money; that means 
presumably that they can only be produced by exceptional 
Talk as 
we may of the spread of art, it has not really affected the 
mass of English artisans. Cheap things, that is things 
produced by the average workman under average super- 
intendence, are uniformly ugly or vulgar with the excep- 


workmen who have undergone a costly training. 


tion of wall-papers. The Slade school turns out so many 
designers that probably good patterns can be had as cheaply 
as bad ones, and though costly materials are needed to 
give the charm of texture and colouring, very pretty 
papers are to be had cheap, and even the costly ones are 
not unattainable for the average purse. But unfortunately 
people are beginning to realise that design in wall-papers 
is a questionable advantage. If the pictures in a room 
are really worth seeing, common brown paper makes a 
better back-ground for them than some elaborate Morris 
design with parrots or pomegranates. The Morris 
papers are meant to be in themselves a sufficient decora- 
tion; pictures, at all events the ordinary miscellany of 
small prints and watercolours, have no business on them. 
So it happens that the one direction in which art is made 
generally available conflicts with artistic arrangement. If 
we have to choose between pictures and a decorative 
paper, let us keep our pictures. And when one looks at 
the other attempts to apply artistic workmanship the 
result is not encouraging. Here for instance in the 
Central Hall is Mr, W. Benson's case of metal-work. 
Mr. Benson designs better on the flat than he does 
in the round; plaques of one sort or another are the 
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best things he does, and he is still far from the 
ideal in lamp-stands. But that is not the point. Here is 
a man who practically takes for the basis of his craft a 
single metal—whose shop in Bond Street is continually 
preaching to the world the possibilities of copper—and 
yet who knows no more about copper than to combine it 
with brass. Let it be granted at once that copper is unfit 
for a good many purposes ; it is neither hard enough nor 
strong enough for supports of lamps nor for their actual 
fittings. But either iron, steel or oxydised gun-metal can 
always replace it. Besides there is no doubt about it; Mr. 
Benson affects the combination for its own sake. Here you 
see copper teapots or kettles with a brass lid and spout. 
Copper harmonises with steel or silver; wrought iron 
throws into relief its peculiar glow, the nearest {thing in 
metal to fireiight ; but brass is sufficiently near it in colour 
to confuse the eye, yet the tones are violently discordant. 
Each metal is beautiful in itself ; but brass should no more 
be put beside copper than beside gold. Even in copper 
itself with the help of lacquering charming combinations 
are possible ; in Mr, Benson’s shop there is a plate lac- 
quered after the metal had begun to tarnish which has a 
delightful tone ; and the pinkish dull copper, lacquered 
before the surface has received its final burnishing, should 
go admirably with the ordinary red metal. But no lac- 
quered copper can ever have the beauty of the great 
round pans which one sees in old fashioned kitchens, only 
kept bright by rubbing. They have a sort of shot glow, a 
throbbing radiation of colour, which can dispense with the 
charm of design. All workin polished metal is seen best 
by a flickering light; happy is the man who owns two 
lovely reliefs in silver, designed by Sir E. Burne-Jones 
which hang in the centre of the West Gallery. They 
should lurk half hidden in the panelling of some such huge 
overmantel as that inthe North room. And Mr, Benson 
is gently reproved by a case of metal-work in the West 
Gallery designed by Mr. Ashbee, which exhibits all sorts 
of dainty attractions in colour, in shape, and in workman- 
ship. 

Modern cabinet-making stands in sore need of regene- 
ration, There is hardly a single article of ordinary furniture 
in the exhibition which a wise man would covet. Certainly 
not the piano in green-stained wood which stands under 
the baleony in the hall, with its wide doors that open 
most inconveniently ; and most assuredly not Mr. Serrurier’s 
book-case under the south balcony, with a great arm of 
brass stretching across the front of it, meaningless in 
design, unless, indeed, to suggest the impossibility of 
getting at books inside. The sentry-box in the North 
Gallery, which Mr. Voysey is pleased to call a bedroom 
chair, is simply grotesque. Why should any one want to 
sit in a cupboard ? above all, in a greenish-blue cupboard ? 
The bedstead which stands in the same room looks hardly 
more inviting ; it has a chilly aspect and the steel network 
suggests some sort of trap—perhaps the trap of Hephestus 
in the ninth Odyssey. These people seem to have no 
sense of the fitness of things in regard to colour. The white 
chimney-piece at the end of the West Gallery would in- 
fallibly blacken with smoke and look grimy. Fireplaces 
are a subject of real interest, but it is impossible to judge 
them apart from the rooms in which they are to stand and 
especially difficult without a fire in them. Several things 
suffer in this way ; the decorations for Douglas Chapel, 
here exhibited, look ugly enough as they hang, but to 
judge from the photograph of the completed work, they 
will be admirable in their own place; particularly one 
panel with a flight of swallows. In the North Gallery 
there are two very charming pieces of inlaid woodwork 
designed by the Hon. Mabel de Grey ; one in particular, a 
box with figures of mushrooms, mice, and beetles is 
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delightfully quaint. But the best thing exhibited on the 
whole is the great lectern with books, by Mr. Bainbridge 
Reynolds, which stands in the North Gallery ; everything 
about it is solid, strong and beautiful, with a sober beauty. 

No space is left to speak adequately of the black and 
white work, much less of the Madox Brown drawings 
and pictures. But Mr. Fairfax Muckley’s illustrations 
cannot be passed over in silence. His Faerie Queene 
pictures lose nothing by comparison with those which 
Mr. Walter Crane has done for another edition, 
Naturally with Morris’s death fresh in all minds the 
Kelmscott books are perhaps the most _ interesting 
things inthe show. The Chaucer is magnificent, an heir- 
loom. It is all the more likely to go down uninjured 
to posterity because no one is likely to read in it. These 
pages with the mazy design all round them, and the print 
not separated from it but entering it by little creeks and 
bays in the border, are more dazzling to the eye than the 
worst sixpenny novel. In the matter of printing we do 
not care for imitations of the ancients to go back farther 
than Aldus. After all the great beauty of print is to be 
distinct and orderly: wildwood tangles are out of place in 
typography. This book, however, like nearly everything in 
the exhibition worth praising, is the work of an artist. 
There are plenty of artists in the country, but none of 
them seem to become artisans. The artists, in short, are 
admirable ; but the craftsmen show very little invention or 
any other artistic quality. 


THE THEATRES 


\ J E have on more than one occasion called attention 
to the growing habit of profanity which is tolerated 

in some of our theatres by audiences which a generation ago 
would have been the first to resent it. We are quite aware 
of the existence of an affectation, among a certain class of 
people, to replace the pulpit bythe stage, but undoubtedly 
the majority will always hold that the theatre when it ceases 
to be a place of amusement should cease to exist. At the 
Royalty Theatre a little piece called the Storm, by Mr. Ian 
Robertson, was produced on Saturday night last, some 
lines of which might have been omitted with advan- 
tage. The piece bears a certain resemblance to Le 
Luthier de Crémone, and deals with the disappointments 
of a young French peasant who is unfortunately a hunch- 
back. After seven years silent adoration of a pretty 
girl, who prefers a stalwart and hale young fellow to him- 
self, the cripple finds the fact out in a very conventional 
manner, by the simple process of surprising the lovers at a 
tender moment of love’s young dream, upon which he falls 
into hysterics, and in the midst of a storm which very 
appropriately flashes and roars around him rushes to the 
foot of a wayside cross, and shrieks out as loud as he can, 
‘There is no God, there is no God, I do not believe in 
God,’ ete. Whilst feeling very sorry for the poor lad, and 
also very glad that the pretty object of his passion is free 
of him, his proclamation of atheism does not add an iota 
to our sympathy. We take it for what it is really worth, 
an outburst of tantrums, and we consider him an uncon- 
scionably bad-tempered little prig, and his conversion to 
more orthodox views a few moments afterwards stagy 
and improbable. The little play, however, served the 
purpose of proving once more that Mr. H. B. Irving can 
look very picturesque and act with complete intelligence, 
and this without following the lead of many other young 
actors in imitating his distinguished father either in 
manner or speech. Mr. Esmond, too, played very well,- 
and Miss Dorothy Hammond was an interesting Louisette. 
As a sort of anti-climax to Mr. Ian Robertson’s lugu- 
brious /ever de rideau came a three-Act comedy-farce trans- 
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lated and adapted by Mr. Huntly McCarthy from the 
play by MM. Feydeau and Hennequin, and entitled in 
English His Little Dodge. Although Mr. McCarthy 
has done his work very well, we hold to the opinion 
that he might have spent his time and talent to more 
profit. There are so very many good plays in the 
French répertoire to adapt without necessitating a descent 
into the gutters to find one worthy of a_ clever 
French scholar’s attention. The two first Acts, although 
rather talky, are amusing, but the last is distinctly offensive 
The bare idea of a well-bred Englishman thinking it 
possible that his beautiful and charming young wife could 
have stooped to the advances of a common groom and 
stable-boy is revolting, especially when the actor who plays 
the part of the lad does not scruple to make himself up to 
the very life—dirty corduroys and hob-nailed boots inclu- 
sive. If the advances of this vulgar creature were indeed 
accepted by the lady, she is beneath contempt, and if on 
the other hand she was really thrown into a hypnotic 
trance by her Lothario of a husband, and was unconscious 
during the supposed visits of the groom, who turns out 
in the end to be innocent, then the comedy ceases to 
be comedy and becomes a tragedy of the gloomiest 
kind. It is a pity Mr. McCarthy did not write an 
original third Act of his own in which he might have 
introduced the misadventures of Mr. Grossmith. Mr. 
Grossmith represents a gentleman from Venezuela who 
has been at one time desperately in love with Lady 
Miranda Little, the heroine. He is the real culprit 
who awakened the hypnotised lady at the wrong moment 
by making the prescribed counterpasses, the secret of 
which he has learned in an underhand way from her 
husband. 

We have rarely seen a play of this class so well acted. 
In Miss Ellis Jeffreys we have an actress of great 
distinction who has every advantage in her favour, pre- 
sence, and a beautiful voice which she uses most intelli- 
gently. She never missed a point, and although she has 
to skate on very thin ice, she never once cracked it. 
Such acting can be compared without any overpraise to 
the best of its sort the Théatre Francais can produce. 
Mr. Fred Terry, too, having returned to his old simple 
manner which made his Dr. Bill so delightful, is excellent 
as the husband. Mr. Maltby would have been admirable 
as the retired wine-merchant whose invisible wife is the 
object of Lady Miranda’s recalcitrant husband’s atten- 
tions; but unfortunately he did not quite know his lines. 
Mr. Weedor Grossmith does not on this occasion over-act, 
and is amusing enough as the traveller from South America. 
Mr. Frank Lyall and Miss Leila Repton are the two 
servants and both are excellent. The pity of it is, to see 
such excellent work thrown away upon an_ indifferent 
play. R. D. 

All good playgoers as well as a large circle of friends 
will deplore the recent death of Mr. W. Herbert who 
while he trod the boards had made his mark not only in 
the high ranks of jeunes premiers but also had shown capa- 
city for considerable versatility. There are actors who 
can play the gentleman on the stage, there are gentlemen 
who seem boors on the stage. Mr. Herbert was a gentle- 
man and an actor. One is reminded as to this of a 
‘celebrated case’ which occurred many years ago when a 
great actress whose manners off the stage were—well, 
eccentric, and an amateur who was a grande dame de par le 
monde, appeared in the same piece. The actress, on the 
stage, became the grande dame while the amateur was so 
awkward that one might have thought her unacquainted 
with the best social uses. It was, as an episode, a good 
commentary and a most instructive comment on a good 
deal of criticism. ee A 
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THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


\° we are in the thick of the principal book-season of 
L the year, it is not unnatural that the old story of 
the ‘defacement’ of review-volumes by their publishers 
should be trotted out again. It is a hardy annual. It 
does not, I fear, interest the general public greatly; the 
man in the street may pick up at a second-hand _ bookstall 
a work on which is inscribed, ‘ With the publishers’ com- 
pliments’ and resent the indignity, but the topic is scarcely 
one which causes ‘the great heart’ of the community to 
beat more quickly than usual. It is a matter for publishers 
and editors and reviewers, and primarily, of course, for 
publishers and editors. The publishers send their books 
to the editors, and it is for the editors to deal with them 
as they please. If the editors resent the aforesaid inscrip- 
tion or its equivalents, their remedy is simple ; they can put 
the books aside. No doubt the inscriptions are intended 
to lessen the monetary value of the review-books, if they 
be sold. And on that point one may sympathise with the 
publishers ; it cannot be pleasant for them to find review- 
books competing in the bookstall market with the copies 
issued to the public, and editors ought to see that this 
shall not happen until (at any rate) the first sale of a 
volume is over. The best plan, perhaps, is to send review- 
books, when done with, to the hospitals, which cannot 
afford to maintain libraries of their own; in that way no 
one is harmed. On the other hand, there are some review- 
books which must be sold, if only as waste paper—books 
so absolutely valueless that even a hospital patient could 
not be asked to look at them. 

One can understand very well why Mrs. William Morris 
should desire that the ‘record’ of her husband’s ‘life and 
work’ should, ‘as far as possible,’ be given to the world in 
‘a single complete and connected form.’ One remembers 
what happened in the case of Dante Gabriel Rossetti— 
how, in the absence of any one authoritative biography of 
him, there appeared, one after another, books of remini- 
scences from all and sundry, not without interest in their 
way, but far from filling the place of a ‘single complete 
and connected’ memoir. Even now, in the case of Mr. 
Morris, Mr. Aylmer Vallance cannot be expected to with- 
draw his book on the subject, which was announced for 
publication before Mr. Morris was taken from us. Nor 
does the objection apply to such brief celebrations, by 
those who know, as that which Mr. Mackenzie Bell 
devotes to Mr. Morris in the November number of the 
Fortnightly: such modest contributions are of the nature 
of mémoires pour servir—they form a quarry in which the 
biographer can dig for matter; they show how a man has 
appeared to his friends and acquaintances, what side or 
sides he has presented to them. 

And, speaking of D, G. Rossetti and Mr. Mackenzie Bell, 
I am reminded that the latter has definitely arranged to 
publish his monograph on Miss Christina Rossetti some 
time in the early part of next year. It will be issued 
with the imprimatur of Mr, James Bowden, the latest 
accession to the ranks of the publishers, who has already 
given us a booklet by Mr. Coulson Kernahan and a book 
by Mr. Frederick Wedmore. I have already mentioned in 
this column that Mr. Bell’s monograph will comprise three 
chapters of biographical detail, four of exposition and 
criticism, and one of critical survey, biography, and so 
forth. Some portions of the work, I believe, may be 
issued serially before it takes volume form. The book 
should help largely to an adequate comprehension of Miss 
Rossetti’s personality and products. 

Of biography there is always plenty. ‘The Jubilee year 
brought forth many a memoir of the Queen; but there 
is soon to be another from the pen of Mrs. Sarah Tooley, 
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and it will be surprising if 1897 passes without further 
additions to the list. One is not, I trust, disloyal in ex- 
pressing the hope that the conclusion of the sixtieth year 
of Her Majesty’s reign will not bring with it a revivifica- 
tion of all the ‘ Victorian ’ literature of nine years ago. 
And yet it probably will. Of other biographies promised 
there is Mr. J. M. Barrie’s of his mother, which is to 
come out next month ; next month, too, is fixed for the 
appearance of the Lelters of Sir Charles Hallé —virtually a 
memoir. 

This is pre-eminently the age of the boiled-down 
biography—of the concise life-story, based upon the pre- 
vious literature of the subject, with perhaps some new 
facts and an attempt to ‘place’ the hero of the narrative. 
You get this in perfection in such publications as the 
‘Heroes of the Nations’ series, which are compendiums 
without being mere collections of dry-as-dust particulars, 
In this series the next volumes will be on ‘ Robert the 
Bruce, by Sir Herbert Maxwell, and ‘The Cid Cam- 
peador, by W. H. Butler Clarke. Very much less sub- 
stantial, of course, are the little biographies now being 
devoted to ‘ Famous Scots.’ In this instance, for the 
most part, Scot writes about Scot. Professor Saintsbury 
has prepared the account of ‘Sir Walter,’ and the Rev. 
A. B. Grosart and Mr, Louis Barbé (surely not Cale- 
donians ?) have undertaken those of Robert Fergusson and 
of Kirkcaldy of Grange. For the rest, we shall find Sir’ 
George Douglas discoursing of ‘The Blackwood Group, 
Mr. Robert Wallace, M.P., of George Buchanan, Professor 
W. G. Blaikie of Thomas Chalmers, Sir H. G. Reid of 
Jeffrey and the Edinburgh Reviewers, and so on. 

The publishers of ‘Famous Scots,’ by the way, appear 
to be employing in this series the talents of some Scots 
journalists. Mr. T. B. Maclachlan, who is to deal with 
Mungo Park, is, | believe, on the editorial staff of The 
Scolsman, 

Talking of ‘series,’ the next volume in Mr. Elkin, 
Mathews’s ‘Shilling Garland’ will be The Praise of Life, 
verses by Mr. Lawrence Binyon. 

Inexhaustible is the interest that men—and particularly 
specialists—take in ‘the Bard.’ It is now thirty-six years 
since Dr. Bucknill published his work on The Medical Know- 
ledge of Shakespeare, and three years later came an American 
book on the same subject and with the same title. The 
topic, however, is thought to be not yet exhausted ; for are 
we not to have, from the pen of the late John Moyes, 
M.D., a volume on Medicine and the Kindred Arts in the 
Plays of Shakespeare ? 

Apropos of plays, those who think of being present next 
week at one or other of the performances in London of 
Westland Marston’s Donna Diana may be glad to be 
reminded that the text of that comedy in verse is to be 
found in the Dramatic and Poetical Works of Marston, 
published in two volumes twenty years ago. Marston 
was one of the few dramatists of his time who had the 
courage to print his plays. He gave to the world not 
Only Donna Diana, but Strathmore, Marie de Méranie, Life 
for Life, A Life’s Ransom, The Patrician’s Daughter, Anne 
Blake (all in verse), with Zhe Favourite of Fortune, Pure 
Gold, The Wife's Portrait, A Hard Struggle, Borough 
Politics (in prose). Of these, The Favourite of Fortune 
Was revived one afternoon some years ago. 

l'rom plays to a player. Miss Emily Soldene is about to 
publish her Recollections. They were bound to come, and 
will be weleome when they arrive. Miss Soldene has 
developed of late years a certain literary capacity, first 
discovered when she began to write theatre notices in the 
Colonies. It was then found that she wielded a vigorous, 
if somewhat careless, style, of which we have had a further 
example in the novel she published a week or so ago. As 
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every one knows, Miss Soldene first ‘ took the town’ as 
Drogan the pastrycock in Genevidve de Brabant. She did 
many things afterwards, most of them (such as Mme. 
Lange in La Fille de Madame Angot) very well; but it is 
as Drogan that she will be best remembered, and it is of 
the old days at the Philharmonic, probably, that she will 
have most to say. 

Mr. Clement Scott has just made public a curious bit of 
autobiographical lore. He says that it was as contributor 
to the periodical called Saturday Night that he ‘ earned his 
first guinea in literature.’ Moreover, the guinea was for 
‘a review of Arthur Clough’s poems!’ The exclamation 
stop is Mr. Scott's. 

Dean Farrar has lately claimed as his own a story which 
he issued under the pseudonym of ‘F. T. L. Hope.’ In 
this case Hope seems to have told a successful tale. Asa 
literary nom de guerre ‘ Hope’ has been familiar to us all 
for many years. Mr. Ascott R. Hope Moncrieff has, I 
think, always (or nearly always) published as ‘ Ascott R. 
Hope,’ and we all know how Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins 
came to discard the ‘ Hawkins.’ 


CORRESPONDENCE 
THE ARMENIAN QUESTION 


[To the Editor of The National Observer) 
London, 28th October, 1896. 

S1R,—I cannot forbear calling your attention to an article of 
mine, ‘ Turkey and Armenia,’ published in the Fortnightly Re- 
view in February 1895, all the more confidently as, at the time, 
you mentioned it in the columns of the ational Observer, 
with very generous encomiums. The following passages at 
this date read almost like prophecy : 

‘Undoubtedly the Anglo-Armenian and American-Armenian 
Associations—by flooding Turkey with revolutionary pamphlets, 
principally sent over the Persian frontier from Tabriz, where 
there isa headquarter of Armenian revolutionary propaganda, 
by notoriously exaggerating the proportions of the unfortu- 
nate events which take place in Armenia, and by creating and 
eacouraging in their meetings and in the press the actions of 
secret societies whose avowed object is the overthrow of the 
Sultan—have made the very name of Armenia odious to him. 
Aided by busybodies and notoriety-hunters in England and 
America, they have greatly impeded the action of the ambassa- 
dors and done more harm to the cause of their compatriots than 
they canundo. Thetruth must prevail, and the truth about Ar- 
menia is terrible enough, without the aid of hysterical sensational- 
ism. I donot think it is the policy of the Tsar to provoke a con- 
flict with the Turks, and, if victorious, annex the plateau of the 
Taurus, which is the high road to India, and therefore of vast 
importance to us. Ifhe thinks so then this agitation in England 
is pernicious alike to our own interest and to the Armenians— 
to our own because we shall be told we provoked the hosti'e 
movement of the Russians against Turkey, as we did in the case 
of Bulgaria; to the Armenians, for I do not see that this unfor- 
tunate people will gain much by passing from the rule of the 
Sultan to that of the Tsar. Asto ourselves, what can we do in 
the matter? Only give the best advice we can to the Sultan, who 
is far more likely to accept it if we are civil than if we are so 
abominably rude as to declare in our public meetings, that even 
the Ambassador of “such a tyrant is unfit to kiss the pure 
tender hand of our spotless Queen.” We have not the remotest 
idea of going to war for the fine eyes of the Armenians. If we 
had we could not, and even if we did, where on earth should we 
get sufficient troops from to occupy so vast a tract of country 
once we had upset the entire machinery of its present adminis- 
tration? The solution of the question is one, I believe, which 
time and the advance of civilisation alone can effect. Civilisation 
must eventually absorb, not only Turkey, but the whole of the 
East. It will certainly not be solved by untruth, intrigue, self- 
glorification, mutual admiration and exaggeration. These impede 
the action of our very able ambassador and irritate the Sultan. 
As to the much-talked-of commission, I believe it will do very 
little or no good. What is really wanted is a European Congress 
on the subject. The troubles of Armenia might then be in- 
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vestigated and some practical remedy might be found for 
their alleviation. As matters stand (1895), if we go on as we 
are, holding meetings, and screeching and screaming, we shall 
so irritate the Mohammedan population and inflame their 
fanaticism that before a year is out, thousands upon thousands 
of innocent Armenians will be massacred and we shall have the 
satisfaction of knowing that we have fanned the fire and with- 
out snatching a single brand from the burning.’ 

In the numerous and invariably most sensible articles 
which have appeared from time to time in your columns 
on this momentous subject, their able authors have not 
ceased to repeat almost the same remarks as the above. 
If there have been terrible massacres of innocent men, 
women, and children in Armenia, I do not hesitate to say 
that they have been in a great measure due to the encourage- 
ment given to unscrupulous agitators, Armenian and otherwise, 
in our midst; and to the praise bestowed upon their recent 
nefarious deeds in the Turkish capital. 

Another curious phase of the manner in which this business, 
if so one can call it, is conducted, I will mention, that possibly 
with a view of gratifying the Nonconformist body—which has so 
warmly espoused the Armenian cause—under the possible im- 
pression that these excellent martyrs are Oriental dissenters of 
the Exeter Halland Polytechnic order, I see it currently stated 
that the Roman Catholic Armenians ‘ being friendly’ with the 
Turks have escaped to a man. This is absolutely untrue. I 
have before me statistics supplied by the Jesuit and Dominican 
missionaries in Asia Minor, and they prove without a question 
that between 3000 and 4000 Armenian Catholics have been 
slaughtered. The fact is the differences between the two rites, 
the Gregorian and the Catholic-Armenian, are so slight the 
Turks could not distinguish between them, and this awful 
business is not a matter of religion, but of nationality. If it 
were a persecution of ‘the Christians’ as so many—indeed 
the majority—seem to think, why have the Greeks, Latins and 
Protestants not been put to death, as they were in former 
times? The fanaticism of the Turks has been roused, and as 
Europe does not or possibly cannot interfere, the results ‘of a 
thoughtless and hysterical agitation are yet tolearn.’ Wehave 
screamed and shrieked and shouted; met in parks and halls ; 
denounced the Grand Signor as an assassin, and thereby in- 
furiated the Sunni Mohammedans, who look upon him as their 
Khalif, and—we have done nothing, no not even saved the 
life of a single man, woman, or child. We have lost our 
prestige in the East, and the half savage Turk laughs in his 
sleeve at us! The moral of it all is,‘if you cannot bite, don’t 
show your teeth.’—I an, etc., RICHARD DAVEY. 


P.S.—To show how completely we have been made a cat’s-paw 
of the following, I think, will suffice. On September 25, 1895, 
this placard in Turkish was stuck up in the streets of Trebizonde, 
‘The Armenians and the English united have determined to 
overthrow Islam and the Ottoman dynasty. In England they 
call the Khalif an assassin. We must be on the alert or the 
infidels will massacre us to a man.’ 


FREE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Oédserver] 
Nottingham, 26th October, 1896. 

Si1r,—I am quite open to conviction, both because I am un- 
willing to propagate falsehood even in a good cause and 
because you are evidently a gentleman of much affability : but 
you do not convince me by your account of the history of my 
own school. You omit certain facts which are of great im- 
portance to my theory. It is true that Henry VIII., in giving 
by charter a licence in mortmain for the foundation of a school 
in Nottingham, limited the licence to 20 marks, and that the 
school was not ‘ free’ to hold lands of an annual value above 
that limit. But my suggestion that the title ‘Free School’ was 
adopted as an advertisement inviting the charitable to augment 
the foundation is not yet invalidated. It happens that the gifts 
of land made by the foundress and her friends in 1513 did not 
nearly reach the limit of £13 6s. 8d. annual value imposed by 
the charter; so that the school was obviously ‘free’ (in my 
sense) to receive more. As a matter of fact, it did receive 
devises of land by wills dated 1515, 1535, and 1543, and may 
have received various other small parcels in the lifetime of the 
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donors. Furthermore, a second charter, confirming that of 
Henry VIII., was granted by Philip and Mary in 1554, from 
which one may probably infer that the limit of 20 marks wa; 
not even then reached. Lastly, a third charter was granted by 
Elizabeth in 1594 raising the limit to £40. You will admit, | 
am sure, that this shows a continuous effort to keep the schoo] 
before the public as ‘free from the Statute of Mortmain’ for al! 
practical purposes. I regret that I am unable to meet yoy 
with arguments from the history of other schools than my own, 
but possibly my defect may be supplied by other correspon. 
dents.—I am, etc., JAMES Gow, 

P.S.—You ask me why our foundress, when reciting the 
charter in her foundation-deed, did not recite the operative 
pari—/.c., the actual licence. I answer that she recites the 
charter as giving her leave ‘to found a Free School,’ as if q 
Free School notoriously implied a licence. That is the founda. 
tion of my case. 


(It has been fairly clear for some time that the differences 
on this interesting question lie between a valued contributor 
of ours and other gentlemen learned in the subject. Between 
them, for reasons which it is needless to set forth, we cannot 
hold the scales yet ; but we are at all times glad to welcome 
criticism from so courteous a correspondent as the Headmaster 
of Nottingham.—J. O.) 


ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
Nottingham, 27th October, 1898. 

S1R,—The remarks of your correspondent ‘Curieux’ on the 
comparative intelligence of dogs and cats are so disparaging to 
poor puss that I should like to acquaint him with a circumstance 
that recently came under my own notice. I held up a young 
cat (of about six months old) to a looking-glass, and was so 
alarmed by the result of my experiment that I dropped her like 
the proverbial hot potato. This so much amused another 
member of the family that he shortly afterwards experimented 
further upon pussy. ‘Taking a common looking-glass, of about 
4in. by Oin., he tied a string to it and dangled it before the cat, 
this time she did not spit and swear as on the former occasion, 
but tried to touch the reflection in the glass, and then walked 
round to the back of it; finding nothing there to account for the 
mysterious foe, she went to the front again, and then poked her 
paw under the Oxford-shaped frame, trying with all her might 
to find the other cat while keeping her eye on the image in the 
glass. I also remember another instance of intelligence, which 
is usually attributed exclusively to dogs, being shared by cats in 
no ordinary degree: some years ago I taught a cat to fetcha 
cork which I had thrown to a distance, to carry it back in its 
mouth laying it at my feet exactly as a dog would a stone: the 
cat would wait for me to throw it again with every sign of 
pleasure in the game. I believe cats have far more intelligence 
than is generally supposed, and that if people adopted a similar 
method with them as with dogs, treating them as reasonable 
creatures, cats would be found to well repay such ‘ education. 
Puss has certainly been under a cloud since the palmy days in 
Egypt, and has had her education neglected ; with the advent 
of a ‘New Woman’ should we not also look for a ‘ New Cat?’ 
—Iam,etc., CHAT Botte. 


REVIEWS 
THE NEW LIFE OF GENERAL GORDON 


The Life of Gordon. London: 


By DEMETRIUS C,. BOULGER. 
Unwin. 


The number of books published about General Gordon sinct 
his noble death at Khartoum nearly twelve years ago is 50 
great and their contents are so varied, that the reader who takes 
up these volumes will be inclined to ask whether there is any: 
thing new to be said about the hero whom Mr. Boulge! 
properly places by the side of Nelson, in the love and admit 
tion of the English people. We have had books about Gordom 
in China, Gordon in Egypt, Gordon in the Crimea, Gordon ant 
the Slave Trade, Gordon’s religious belief, Gordon at Graves" 
end, recollections of Gordon bya score of different persom 
and yet there is room for a book such as this which deals with 
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the whole of Gordon’s career with a wealth of information and 

ersonal knowledge to which no other writer makes an approach. 
Mr. Boulger was well-known as a writer on Asiatic politics, and 
especially on China, before he made General Gordon’s ac- 
quaintance, and he seems at once to have obtained the full 
confidence of the latter down to the day when, as Gordon 
described it, he was hemmed inat Khartoum, and communica- 
tions from its heroic defender came no more out of the doomed 
city. It is clear from the documents quoted and referred to in 
this book, that Gordon made Mr. Boulger his confidant on 
all the great questions of the day which exercised his ever 
active mind. In 1881 when Mr. Boulger was at work on his 
great history of China, Gordon authorised his brother, Sir 
Henry Gordon, to let him have all his papers so that he 
might use them in recording the career of the ‘ ever victorious 
army’ during the Taiping rebellion, For two years all the 
Gordon papers up to this date remained in his possession, and 
while Gordon was still in Khartoum and hopeful as to the 
result of his mission, a volume of his letters from the Crimea, the 
Danube and Armenia was selected from these papers and pub- 
lished. Kinglake had already in his history referred to Gordon 
in terms which have been quoted before, but which will bear 
quoting again: ‘ This impassioned lieutenant of sappers was a 
soldier marked out for strange destinies, no other than Gordon 
— Charles Gordon—then ripening intoa hero, sublimely careless 
of self, and a warrior saint of the kind that Moslems rather 
than Christians are fondly expecting from God.’ Years after 
this was written Mr. Kinglake, on receiving the Crimean 
letters, wrote: ‘I have been greatly interested by seeing what 
was thought and felt and expressed in his early days by this 
really phenomenal man, whose romantic elevation above all 
that is base and common has made him in even these days a 
sort of warlike and heroic redeemer. Thus it will be seen 
that Mr. Boulger not only had the advantage of a peculiarly 
close friendship with Gordon during the last years of his life 
and constantly received from him notes, letters, and memo- 
randa, drafts, etc., containing his views on a great variety of 
public questions, but also was familiar with his private letters 
and papers during the earlier portions of his career. One 
source of information alone was closed to him in preparing 
what he calls ‘a complete view’ of Gordon’s character and 
career; certain unpublished documents were left by Miss 
Gordon at her death to her niece on the promise of the latter 
that they should not be published during her lifetime. It is 
doubtful, however, whether these could have added much to 
the value of the book, for Mr. Boulger had seen all there was 
to be seen up to 1881, and after that he was in constant per- 
sonal communication with Gordon. One volume of manu- 
script there is indeed which the world may hope to see in the 
not too remote future. This is the Diary of the siege of 
Khartoum, which Colonel Stewart brought down with him in 
the Adéas, and which fell into the hands of the Mahdi when 
that unfortunate officer was killed, and is now said to be 
religiously preserved at Omdurman. 

Hence Mr. Boulger is fairly entitled to claim that his book is 
a complete view of Gordon’s life ; all accessible information was 
in his possession, and very much that was accessible to no one 
else. And, as the general outlines of the career of General 
Gordon are well known, we propose now to indicate only some 
of the main points on which Mr. Boulger has been able to 
increase our knowledge materially, or those leading episodes in 
Gordon’s career which he has been able to place in a new light 
The first, and in some aspects the most important of these is 
the famous quarrel between Gordon and Li Hung Chang in 
1866, arising out of the slaughter by the latter of the nine rebel 
princes after the fall of the great and ancient city of Soochow. 
For the story of this remarkable episode, now for the first time 
made known accurately, Mr. Boulger is indebted to Sir Halliday 
Macartney, who endeavoured with courage and address to bring 
Gordon to adopt a calmer and more reasonable course after the 
slaughter of the princes. The story is told in the fifth chapter 
of the first volume, and is as dramatic as anything in fiction. It 
reveals, too, many of Gordon’s most striking characteristics ; 
his hatred of cruelty and of anything approaching to bad faith, 
his disregard of consequences when doing what he believed to 
be right, the tenderness, as of a woman, which lay beneath his 
courage and resolution, and the practical sagacity and good 
sense which, sooner or later, always asserted itself, and in the 
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end governed all his actions. The spectacle presented here of 
the strong man who was just then wading, as it were, through 
rivers of blood in the suppression of a horrible and desolating 
rebellion, sobbing hysterically in the grey of the morning over 
the severed head of a rebel chieftain, his enemy, whom he 
regarded as treacherously slain by one of his own colleagues, 
is a very pathetic one. The story, which has been constantly 
repeated for more than thirty years past, of Gordon seeking 
out Li Hung Chang in order to shoot him with his own hand, 
finds no corroboration in Sir Halliday Macartney’s narrative ; 
but it is certain that Li feared violence and was in hiding, and 
that Gordon for some hours meditated leading his forces 
against the whole Imperial army, and re-taking and handing 
over to the rebels all the cities he had captured from the latter 
in the course of the campaigns, in spite of Macartney’s impres- 
sive warning that neither the Queen nor her representative in 
Pekin would hold him guiltless if he took such acourse. Indeed 
Mr. Boulger’s whole story of the Taiping rebellion is wonder- 
fully graphic and dramatic. He does full justice to some of the 
rebel leaders, and especially to the heroic Chung Wang, who 
was a man of Gordon’s mould—a born leader of men, active 
daring, resolute, skilful. Gordon wrote of him that his presence 
with a Taiping army was equal toa reinforcement of 5000 men, 
and it was always felt in their greater resistance. In his 
amazing rapidity of movement he was a Chinese Napoleon. 

Two other curious incidents upon which Mr. Boulger throws 
a flood of light are the acceptance and prompt resignation by 
Gordon of the private secretaryship to Lord Ripon, and the 
hasty journey to China in the winter of 1879-80, when a war 
between Russia and China seemed impending. He seems to 
have been passive in the hands of his friends in regard to the 
Indian appointment; he compared himself to ‘a chained 
satellite’ after having been ‘an independent comet’ all his life. 
On the fifth day after he arrived in Bombay he had broken the 
chains and was independent and a comet once more. His brief 
career in this exalted position he described as ‘a living cruci- 
fixion,’ and by other vigorous epithets. He thought Indian 
salaries should be much smaller, and that Yakub Khan was 
being treated with injustice, and so he left Lord Ripon, and 
straightway rushed off to China, where he was told by Sir 
Robert Hart that he could be most useful just then. Mr. 
Boulger’s story of the intrigues then going on in Pekin, which 
included the overthrow of the Manchu dynasty and the eleva- 
tion of Li Hung Chang to be Emperor, is evidently derived 
from Gordon himself, and is as strange as anything in his 
career. 

But we must pass on to the last great scene of all, in order to 
say a few words as to Mr. Boulger’s conclusions in regard to 
that tragedy the recollection of which will come as a personal 
grief to tens of thousands of English men and women scattered 
throughout the globe, who never heard Gordon’s voice and 
never saw his bright, mobile face. As a whole, the book is an 
extremely well-written one, obviously the work of a practised 
literary hand, able to bring out the salient points of the narra- 
tive clearly and keep the whole in perspective ; but in the two 
closing chapters ‘ The Last Nile Mission’ and ‘ Khartoum,’ Mr. 
Boulger is carried by the majesty of his theme beyond the sober 
and measured style of the rest of his book. We know of no 
story of those last twelve months of Gordon’s life, from the 
night he left Charing Cross for Cairo to the morning when three 
blacks with a bloody cloth approached Slatin’s hut at Omdur- 
man and triumphantly showed him Gordon’s severed head—~ 
the hair whiter than when he knew it, says Slatin—so well told 
as this of Mr. Boulger. His conclusions are sure to be assailed 
in the interests of those whom he energetically condemns. He 
blames Mr. Gladstone’s Government, as all the world did and 
does, for its want of coherent policy all through the crisis ; but 
he refuses to hold the Ministry responsible for Gordon’s death. 
They did not, he says, abandon him; they sent a military 
expedition to his rescue, and they gave their orders in ample 
time for that rescue to be effected. He blames, in the first 
place, Sir Evelyn Baring, on whom Gordon was pressed by the 
Government at home for seven weeks, and who neglected to 
take the offer until public opinion at home was roused and 
insisted on Gordon being sent, so that Sir Evelyn could not 
refuse. Had Gordon had these seven weeks, says Mr. Boulger, 
he could have performed his task; but Sir Evelyn had had 
some experience of Gordon's independence in 1878, and did not 
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want him. Hence the tragic failure is laid first at his door. 
In the second place, Mr. Boulger lays the responsibility on 
Lord Wolseley, who had everything he wanted, but who would 
risk nothing: 

‘It does not need to be a professor of a military academy to 
declare that unless something is risked in war, and especially 
wars such as England has had to wage against superior numbers 
in the East, there will never be any successful rescues of dis- 
tressed garrisons. Lord Wolseley would risk nothing in the 
advance from Korti to Metemmeh, whence his advance guard 
did not reach the latter place till the 2oth, instead of the 7th, of 
January. His lieutenant and representative, Sir Charles Wilson, 
would not risk anything on 21st January, whence none of the 
steamers appeared at Khartoum until late on the 27th, when 
all was over. Each of these statements cannot be impeached ; 
and if so, the conclusion seems inevitable that in the first and 
highest degree Lord Wolseley was alone responsible for the 
failure to reach Khartoum in time.’ In another place, Mr. 
Boulger, after pointing out how less of what he calls timidity in 
the conduct of the expedition would have saved Gordon, adds : 
‘In such a manner would a Havelock or an Outram have 

cted; yet the garrison of the Lucknow Residency was in no 
more desperate case than Gordon at Khartoum.’ 

We have been obliged to omit even the briefest reference to 
many important and interesting portions of Mr. Boulger’s book, 
but enough has been said to show that it is not merely an addi- 
tion to Gordon literature, but, in fact, includes all previous 
literature on the subject, as well as much that no one could 
have given us but Mr. Boulger himself. 


SIR THEODORE MARTIN’S VIRGIL 


The neid of Virgil: Books I-VI. Translated by Sir 
THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. London: Blackwood. 


Few people, we should think, have worked harder at the task 
of translation than Sir Theodore Martin ; very few, if any, have 
come so near to success in such variety of effort. The poems 
of Catullus, the two parts of Faust, the .2meid of Virgil, have 
hardly a common quality, except that they are all masterpieces ; 
but the veteran translator has done the first two, and now pre- 
sents us with the most attractive half of the third. Nor, of 
course, does this exhaust the list of his versions, either from 
the classics or from the German. 

We perceive from the very interesting remarks which he has 
prefixed to this volume that he has worked from a conviction 
that, all things considered, blank verse is the true medium for 
presenting Virgil in English. Dryden, he thinks, showed the 
best that could be done for this purpose in heroic couplets : 
Conington, in ‘fluent octosyllabics’ on the model of J/armion ; 
the late Lord Bowen, in the ‘truncated hexameter’—none of 
them with complete success. Fortified by the opinion of 
Tennyson, who, it seems (p. xiii), was ‘very desirous to have 
translated the sixth book into blank verse,’ Sir Theodore 
Martin, with a regretful sigh, which we shall all re-echo, that 
Tennyson never fulfilled his purpose, takes up the attempt on 
conviction rather than on impulse. 

We are not sure that a conviction of this sort is the best 
outfit for translation. Not what the most Virgilian of subse- 
quent poets would have done, but what a man feels by instinct 
and impulse that he can do best, is the proper guide in the 
choice of metre. And, to our mind, Sir Theodore Martin is a 
master of rhyme, but not of blank verse, though, of course, he 
writes the latter with grace and skill. Charm hardly ever fails 
him in rhyme ; in blank verse its visits are those of angels. 

Let us take two cognate passages: Dido’s last words on 
earth, and her last appearance and silent scorn in Hades 
(d:neid iv. ll. 651-662 ; vi. ll. 467-476). 


‘ Relics so dear, while Jove and Fate allowed, 
Receive my soul, release me from my woes ! 
Lo! I have lived my life, have run the course 
Assigned to me by fate; now ‘neath the earth 
I go, the queenly shade of what I was. 

I have built a goodly city ; I have seen 

Its walls complete ; I have avenged my spouse, 
And struck my cruel brother blow for blow! 
Blest, ah, too rarely blest, had only these 
Dardanian galleys never touched our shores !* 
And, as she spoke, she kissed the bridal bed, 
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‘Shall I die unavenged ? Well, let me die ! 
It joys me thus to pass into the shades. 

This heartless Trojan, let him from the waves 
Drink in with startled eyes the funeral fires, 
And bear with him the presage of my death!’ 


Now let them meet again, and for the last time, in the world 
of spirits : 
With such soft speech .7neas sought to soothe 
Her mind on fire, the scorn upon her face, 
And, as he spoke, he wept. Bnt still she kept 
Her head away, her eyes fixed on the ground ; 
Nor was her countenance more moved than if 
Marpesian crag it were, or hardest flint. 
Then with a glance of hate she rushed away 
Into a thicket, where her erewhile spouse 
Sichzeus waits to share her griefs, and gives, 
The happy past remembering, love for love, 
While, smit with anguish for her cruel lot, 
Aeneas, weeping, watched her as she went. 
These are favourable specimens of the translator’s powers in 
this metre ; but how monotonous they are, how little they have 
of the Virgilian pulse of emotion ! how second-rate a poet would 
any one, reading this translation only, imagine Virgil to be! 
Doubtless the task is hard: Tennyson himself might have 
failed to render adequately : 
Coniunx ubi pristinus illi 
Respondet curis aequatque Sychaeus amorem, 
while Conington, in his luckless note on the passage, falls flat 
in the fool of conventionality ‘where she enjoys the full 
sympathy of Sycheus!’ We feel certain that Sir Theodore 
Martin would have done this kind of poetry far better in rhyme, 
His blank verse is happier, we think, in descriptive passages— 
eg., in Book ii. p. 106, the fine description of Scylla and 
Charybdis is finely rendered: so is the scene of Misenus’s 
funeral, in Book vi. p. 215. Why, we wonder, does the //us, 
of Book i. l. 268, appear (p. 16) as Ilius? and why (p.9 and 
elsewhere) are we left to choose between Iliénciis and Ilidneus, 
in scansion ? 


EXTRACT OF ROCHEFORT 


The Adventures of My Life. By HENRI ROCHEFORT. Arranged 
for English readers by the Author and ERNEST W. SMITH. 
London: Arnold. 


General Trochu in his Memoirs which are as yet unpublished 
but the proofs of which have passed through our hands laments 
that Frenchmen are never told the truth. Their statesmen and 
journalists, he alleges, habitually deceive them with the result 
that they accept as gospel the veriest travesty of the facts in 
connection with matters and events on which it is of vital 
interest to the nation that it should be correctly informed. The 
charge, as made, is perhaps too sweeping, but it would be easy 
to adduce much in support of it. Few and far between are the 
French political publicists whose chief concern is a rigorous 
regard for veracity. Henri Rochefort is not of this circum- 
scribed number. On the contrary, there is scarcely a worse 
offender. His cleverness as a polemical writer is only equalled 
by his shockingly bad faith. When in want of an argument all 
is grist that comes to his mill, and any statement, however 
grotesque, is good enough for his purpose if it offers him 
occasion for the exercise of his wit. He has practised disregard 
for the truth so long and so persistently that it may be questioned 
whether he has not become incapable of its discernment, at 
least, in respect to matters in which his prejudices are engaged. 
A disposition to distort facts that amounts almost to a mania 
for misrepresentation does not fit a man for the 7é/e of historian 
or even of autobiographer. From one point of view the last 
person in the world who could be trusted to write the life of 
Henri Rochefort is Henri Rochefort himself. Still, this does 
not prevent his having rendered an excellent account of himself 
—from another point of view. 

The historical student will treat these adventures with scant 
consideration. In passing it may be remarked that the word 
‘adventure’ could not have been bettered, smacking as it does 
of romance. Henri Rochefort has made more history than he 
has written. What passes for history in his entertaining pages 
cannot be accepted as such except under the strictest reserves. 
The English adapter to whom the task was set of boiling the 
five volumes of the original down to two has skimmed off much 
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yelating to French politics,!and in this he was well advised. 
What remains is sufficient to enlighten the reader upon the 
peculiarities of Rochefort’s historical method and the value to 
be attached to his judgments upon men and events. The 
editor of the /ztransigeant proceeds in this vein. He asserts to 
be the indubitable truth whatever fits in with his preconceived 
opinions, he passes airily over occurrences that belie his version 
of events, and where he puts himself in a corner he offers a joke 
in the place of explanations. Fortunately the joke is more 
often than not a good one. The degree of his untrustworthi- 
ness varies of course. When he is able to be vivacious without 
endangering his prejudices his narrative may be supposed to 
be as near the truth as is consistent with literary vivacity. For 
instance a most interesting account of the publication of 
the Zanterne should be exact in the main, but here and 
there an incident crops up that reads too good to be true. 
On the other hand when Rochefort is writing of personages 
with whom he was not in immediate contact or of events 
in which he did not play a part, or generally of matters in 
connection with which he has reasons to be partial, the credence 
to be accorded him is of the slightest. The impression he 
leaves is that of a writer whose very last thought has been to 
verify the information he is pleased to vouchsafe. As for 
delicate historical problems, demanding the most careful 
weighing of evidence, and difficult of solution after every inves- 
tigation has been made, he knows them not. He has a 
dangerous love of simplicity. He divides his men and women 
into sheep and goats, and if he sometimes sneers at the sheep 
he never allows the existence in the goats of a single redeem- 
ing trait of character. His Napoleon III. is morally a monster 
and intellectually a little lower than a congenital idiot. He 
would have us believe that M. Constans, another of his 
pet aversions, has been guilty of two murders, to say nothing 
of minor crimes. He puts paid to the account of Lourbaki 
by declaring, without adducing a shred of proof, that he 
was Bazaine’s principal agent ; he boldly affirms that every- 
body knew the capitulation of Paris to have been arranged 
in advance, the defence having been but a ‘comedy;’ 
he pictures Jules Favre as actuated solely by an insatiate 
ambition, he—but a list of his unfounded statements would fill 
many columns to no purpose. He does not even take the pains 
to be consistent with himself. He berates Trochu for not 
having marched on Versailles with the modi/es, ‘an audacious 
blow that Garibaldi would not have hesitated to attempt,’ and 
a few lines further on when he comes to the sortie Trochu did 
undertake, to the memorable effort to break through the German 
lines along the valley of the Marne, he has nothing but blame 
for the enterprise. The most trivial explanations of momentous 
events are proffered by him with delightful assurance. Thus if 
the revolutionaries descended into the streets on the 18th of 
March it was because no other course was open to them, after 
the failure of Blanqui to get himself elected to the National 
Assembly. The version he gives of the death of Gambet'a, 
which he attributes to a woman’s vengeance, is characteristic. 
Those who read it without previous preparation are likely to 
accept its cocksure statements and to be led to suppose that 
there is nothing more certain than that the Tribune was acci- 
dentally shot by a mistress he had deceived. Yet the strongest 
evidence exists in disproof of this story, which was threshed out 
recently in the Parisian press and shown to be contrary to facts 
which it is difficult if not impossible to explain away. When 
Rochefort reaches the Boulangist movement he is less satisfac- 
tory than ever. Elsewhere in these Adventures he writes of 
what he has no knowledge of at first hand and advances more 
than he knows. Here he must be suspected of keeping back 
the greater part of what he could tell if he chose. The account 
he gives of the movement in the French edition is bald and 
Superficial enough, but the doubtless necessary omissions of the 
English adaptation do not improve matters. Still, these chapters 
deserve to be read if only because they show Rochefort fairly 
nonplussed. When he comes to touch—as lightly as possible — 
on the democratic faith of Boulanger and endeavours to make 
it square with the funds accepted from the Comte de Paris and 
the Duchesse d’Uzis even his assurance falters, and the reader 
feels that the writer is conscious of his perplexing plight. In 
short, anybody who should go to Rochefort for his history and 
take what was given him with his eyes shut would find himself 
the possessor of the most amazing farrago of fictions. 
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On the other hand, Rochefort’s Memoirs if terribly untrust- 
worthy are eminently readable. They are the counterpart of 
his daily articles in which the gullible look for gospel and wise 
men for amusement. There is scarcely a page in the two 
volumes that can be branded as dull, for even in the rare 
instances in which the matter is a trifle ‘thin,’ or the more fre- 
quent cases in which it makes too strong a call upon the 
imagination, the manner, the witty racy manner of the master- 
journalist saves the situation. In relating much of what Roche- 
fort has to tell it would be hard for a far less cunning writer to 
be tedious. His life has been brimful of incident, and he has 
found himself in the strangest passes. He has fought duels 
and he has collected pictures; he has been a Government 
emplo,¢, a member of the Government, and foremost in over- 
throwing several Governments ; he has fied his country and 
been received in triumph in its capital; he has been transported 
for life ; he has escaped from a convict settlement ; he has lived 
in exile in many lands; he has witnessed the most memorable 
of modera sieges, done some of the most extraordinary work 
ever accomplished by a journalist, met innumerable people 
worth meeting, and seen much of the world from behind the 
scenes. All these happenings he relates with a verve that never 
flags. His translator and adaptor, Mr. Ernest W. Smith, is 
entitled to more praise than criticism. Compelled to curtail 
the original he has shown excellent judgment. If it cannot be 
said that nothing has been omitted that deserved a place at 
any rate little is included that should rather have been lett outs 
It could not be expected that the magic of Rochefort’s style 
would be preserved, but Mr. Smith has done his author tolerable 
justice. 


A WELSH ROMANCE 


Men of Harlech. By WikT GERRARE. London: Ward and 


Downey. 


When, some years ago, we laid aside the only other work of 
this author which has come under our observation, it was witha 
resolution that, under no circumstances, would we open a book 
by him again. That resolution has been broken and it may be 
said at once that the results are happy. Mr. Wirt Gerrare has 
along road to travel before he comes near the first rank of 
novelists of the day. As an historical novelist he 1s nota 
Stanley Weyman, any more than Mr. Weyman is a Walter 
Scott ; but he is journeying in the right direction. Possessed 
of considerable power of construction of plot and of realising 
the characters of men and women, which are much the 
same in all ages, he has turned his attention to a rich field 
of romance from which little has been garnered hithertcs 
and that little of but indifferent quality. The history and 
the legends of Wales are not less romantic nor less fantastic 
than those of Scotland ; the language itself is not much more 
difficult than that in which John Galt makes ‘the Leddy’ 
charm and puzzle us; the Welsh versions of the English 
language are not more unlike to English than is the thick brogue 
in which the genial citizen of Glasgow throws his house open 
to the mincing Southron. Only Mr. Wirt Gerrare must be 
warned, as indeed he might have learned from the signal 
failure of no less a personage than William Shakespeare, that 
the peculiar fashion in which the Welsh choose to talk that 
which they believe to be English, cannot be written down with 
success. To have failed where Shakespeare failed, is no 
disgrace to any man; to essay the task which conquered 
Shakespeare was a rash and unnecessary sin. The pronuncia- 
tion attributed to Fluellen and Sir Peter Evans is, so far as can 
be judged, a feeble caricature, unless indeed the Welsh habit 
in speaking English has been altered since Shakespeare’s time 
as fundamentally as the Cockney habit of misusing that long- 
suffering tongue since Dickens wrote Pickwick. Since, then, 
Mr. Gerrare was not alive at the time of the sieges of Harlech 
Castle during the Wars of the Roses and cannot possibly know 
how Welshmen murdered English words then, we take leave to 
advise him, on all future occasions, to eschew the absurd and 
unconvincing consonants which he assigns to Sir John Tudor. 
To a Welsh-born reader they are merely an annoyance ; to an 
Englishman, presumably, they will present an enigma. Some- 
thing to the same effect might be said of the vile jargon 
of the kailyard ; but the suggestion would, Mr. Andrew Lang 
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tells us, be heresy, since it is the part of every cultivated man to 
have a smattering of the Scots tongue. Welsh-English has 
not reached this high place yet ; when it does novels will have 
to be illustrated with musical scores, for Welsh accent isa 
matter of music, or un-music, rather than of these, plus mis- 
pronunciation and murder of words, as are the Scottish accents, 
Moreover we could feel satisfied with less of the vernacular, or 
with more explanation of it. For example ¢v7a/o/ was a drink 
which was almost lethal on the following morning, but unless 
it was made of hawberries, or was a species of apple-beer or 
cider, for the life of us we cannot discover its nature. Our 
old Welsh dictionary does not mention it. 

For the rest, there is little but praise to bestow on Mr. 
Wirt Gerrare. He knows his Merionethshire well, and 
Merionethshire is not only instinct with traditions, but of extra- 
ordinary beauty. His topography is accurate, his descriptions 
of the surroundings of Harlech Castle, and of the Castle itself, 
are vivid and not too long. Had he the courage of the tillers 
of the fruitful kailyard he would give us a map of the country, 
That also may come when the cw? fa/ws (potato plot) is at the 
zenith of its popularity. Meanwhile he has given us a fine 
story which will be read with eager interest by all who have 
the patience to overcome Welsh names of places and men and 
that horrid caricature of the Welsh accent. Gwilym Kyffin, 
the clerc who relates the story (and is really a prince of 
English blood, but wisely shirks his position as soon as his 
lineage is discovered to him) is a finely-drawn character ; so is 
the fair Alis, his lady-love, who is really an English heiress. 
But the figures that fascinate are the Homeric Sir Dafydd and 
Morys Roberic, the free companion. The passages that charm 
are those describing the manner in which Kyffin moves the 
stakes that were to guide the Yorkist English as they floated 
their big gun across the marsh during the first siege, the account 
of the bursting of Gaspard Chevysse’s great gun, the ‘ King’s 
Daughter,’ and of the shooting of the said Gaspard, and the 
story of the battle in the pass. These are, there is no question 
about it, thoroughly good: and the man who can describe a 
fight as Mr. Gerrare can describe it is a distinct gain, and a man 
worth knowing in literature. 


NAVAL POLICY 


Naval Policy; With some Account of the Warships of the 
Principal Powers. By G. W. STEEVENS, Fellow of Pem- 
broke College, Oxford. London: Methuen. 


It is better to come at once to the raison détre of this book. 
It is expressed in the question placed as a heading to the ninth 
chapter, ‘Are we ready for war?’ and in the answer 
immediately supplied : ‘We are most unready. We have not 
the ships, we have not the men, we have not the guns. Our 
ships are inadequate to meet the two Powers with which we 
might most easily become embroiled, to say nothing of a 
possible three. Our men are insufficient to man even the ships 
we have. The chief links that hold together our Empire over- 
sea are partly unarmed and partly ungarrisoned. This being 
so, it is absurd to ask in a broad sense if we are ready.’ This 
is no doubt a pretty fair show for the £144,000,000 that have 
been spent on the Army, the £112,000,000 that have been 
spent on the Navy, besides the £10,000,000 of the Naval 
Defence Act, and the 42,600,000 of the Imperial Defence Act, 
between 1889 and 1896. If the £269,000,000 spent in seven 
years leaves us in the end with neither ships, nor men, aor 
works, nor garrisons, it would seem to be certainly time for the 
country to begin to ask where all the £38,000,000 a year goes 
to? But, undoubtedly, the tremendous nature of the assertion 
tempts us to inquire whether it is lightning which may rend us, 
or only thunder which was set rolling by the flash of 1888-9, 
and reverberates from cloud to cloud amongst the laymen 
who are thus tardily awakened to the real conditions of the 
British Empire. It is a remarkable feature of the movement, 
that, with the exception of Lord Charles Beresford, the naval 
service, which was in the van of the alarmist ranks in 1888-9 
and for years previously, but until those years preaching to a 
deaf and dumb audience, has for some time retired to the rear, 
leaving the alarmist trumpets and drums in the hands of the 
lay writers. That the views here put forward are lay views is 
made clear by the author in his preface, where, after mention- 
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ing other men to whom ,he is indebted, he declares that 
‘above all, it is impossible to give any detailed acknowledg. 
ment of his debts to Mr. Spenser Wilkinson and Sir Charles 
Dilke.’ When we are thus, as it were, referred to authority 
we are necessarily compelled to make some inquiry as to the 
nature of the authority. We are taken at once to the volume 
on ‘Imperial Defence’ published by these writers in collabora. 
tion in the year 1892. We believe it was the first time either 
of them had dealt with the naval problem, in full. It is wel] 
known that, so far as Sir Charlies Dilke was concerned, this 
volume was a recantation of such views as he bad previously 
put forward in naval matters, and which had been considered 
entirely mistaken by the great body of naval thinkers. Sir 
Charles Dilke’s views on the military side, had also, before this 
last publication, been warmly attacked by Maurice. It was, so 
far as we are aware, Mr. Spenser Wilkinson’s first attempt to deal 
with naval questions. Weare far from saying that the amended 
views expressed in the volume do not very fairly embody the 
leading tenets of those naval officers who have expressed 
opinions on our naval position and policy, but the authors had 
admittedly taken these at second hand, and in Sir Charles Dilke’s 
case, in supersession of his ‘own opinions as previously ex. 
pressed. The point is, therefore, whether Mr. Steevens has 
chosen good authorities in the first instance. The facts of 
naval policy are of course equally open to all who are not 
behind the veil of office ; but when we are referred to certain 
authors who can only offer us internal evidence of their capa- 
bilities in dealing with the facts, we cannot avoid a feeling that 
Mr. Steevens might have done better to consider the facts 
before him without any reference to other people’s opinions. 
On the other hand, we cannot deny that the general spirit of 
contentment and satisfaction which now reigns in the Navy in 
regard to our present status and immediate policy, when we 
contrast it with the formidably alarmist utterances of Lord 
Charles Beresford, and a great body of excited lay writers, may 
be unjustifiable. It is undeniable that naval officers are some- 
thing like the knife-grinder—‘ wretches whom no sense of 
wrongs can rouse to vengeance ’—they have a terrible habit of 
making the best of things, and, unless they are very bad 
indeed, of keeping outsiders in the dark as to what they think 
about them. With such books as Naval Policy before them, 
they really must cease to imitate ‘ Brer rabbit’ and ‘ lay low.’ 
For it is clear that Mr. Steevens is not a shallow writer. On 
points where he is evidently thinking for himself, but with a 
good deal of fact before him, he is lucid, and holds defensible 
views. Take for instance the summary of the case regarding 
bombardments and invasions, given at p. 53, and we have the 
pros and cons of the whole question well set out in very few 
words. On the other hand, at p. 268 where he is dealing with 
our immediate readiness for naval war, he so argues, that the 
only logical result would be the placing and keeping of our 
whole Navy ona war footing, and in commission. His views here 
are not original. He has not thought out the matter for himself. 
Speaking of the existing Mediterranean squadron—larger and 
more powerful proportionately than any we have been heretofore 
accustomed to show in these waters in peace-time— ten battle- 
ships, and rather more than the same number of cruisers and 
gunboats with one destroyer,’ he declares that the Toulon 
squadron ‘ would put out at once to take our squadron unpre- 
pared and unconcentrated.’ The French squadron, he calcu- 
lates, would consist of sixteen battleships, thirteen cruisers, 
five torpedo-gunboats, and at least seven sea-going torpedo 
boats. They would ‘hit us hard and instantly.’ Of course, 
this is the new idea, and it is compounded of intelligence 
travelling more slowly than it did at the beginning of the 
century ; great facilities of movement on the part of the enemy, 
and no facilities of movement on our part. On 8th January 
last it was announced that a flying squadron was to be com- 
missioned, and by the 18th the ships could have gone to sea 
This wis considered very sharp work, though the squadron 
only consisted of two battleships, four cruisers, and a squadron 
of torpedo-boat destroyers. If such an order were given in 
France, the Intelligence Department at our Admiralty 
would know it the same day, and so would the Com: 
mander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean. The question is, 
whether, with that ten days’ notice, there is any chance 
whatever of our Mediterranean squadron being taken unpre: 
pared and unconcentrated? As all these questions depend upon 
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time, and relative time, Mr. Steevens, had he not been imbued 
with prevalent ideas which leave out time, gives us the notion 
that he would not have written as he has done. The public 
generally scarcely realise the strategical importance of the 
Admiralty Intelligence Department, as the Department cannot 
take them into its confidence. There is much in this book that 
is valuable in the various chapters comparing noses with the 
fleets and ships, and resources of foreign Powers ; and we are 
disposed to think we have on the whole, in the work, one of the 
solidest reviews of the situation, as it appears to the intelligent 
layman, that we have yet seen. It is no doubt difficult for the 
Government to come down off its pedestal, and go into a 
detailed exposition of the whole case as seen at the Admiralty 
but some complete semi-official reply to such a work as this 
might be desirable. We should imagine that the quietude 
of the Navy itself on the question proceeds from the belief that 
the Naval members of the Board are fairly satisfied with the 
force they can lay their handson. The Northcote programme 
andthe Hamilton programme, were, on the contrary, the result 
of a general feeling in the Navy that the financial incubus 
was crushing out the naval belief. 


THE SCOTTISH SPRING OF MODERN SONG 


Scottish Poetry of the Eighteenth Century. Vol.1. Edited by 
GEORGE EyRE-Topp. Glasgow: Hodge. 


One of her own historians has not unjustly claimed for ‘ puir 
auld Scotland’ that during the eighteenth century ‘ she] was 
surpassed by no country in Europe in brilliant initiative and in 
solid contribution in every field of intellectual activity.’ That 
is true enough in the field of poetry, in which Scotland headed the 
return to nature whose effects are only now beginning to die 
away. It is a commonplace of the literary class-room that 
Thomson, Ossian and Burns stood, two of them at least chrono- 
ogically, in the forefront of the movement which gave Rousseau 
to France, Goethe to Germany, and Cowper and Wordsworth, 
Keats and Shelley to England. But it is not so generally 
known that Scotland was a nest of singing birds in the early 
part of the century, before William Burnes settled down in 
Ayrshire and took unto him a wife, or James Macpherson went 
upon his famous tour through the Highlands in search of Gaelic 
poetry that might prove to be worth translating. James 
Thomson, of course, is familiar to every English schoolboy, 
even Macaulay’s, and so well known that the author of the 
City of Dreadful Night felt it quite necessary to publish under 
a pseudonym for the avoidance of ‘ odorous caparisons.’ Allan 
Ramsay is known in England, at least by name, and it is to be 
hoped that few tourists have gone from Edinburgh to Habbie’s 
Howe, at the back of the Pentlands, without recalling the lovely 
lines in which the good little barber-poet immortalised the 
burnie, where 

Between twa birks, out o'er a little linn, 

The water fa’s and mak’s a singin’ din ; 

A pool breast-deep, beneath as clear as glass, 

Kisses, wi’ easy whirls, the bordering grass. 
At the same time, a little money might be easily and honestly 
earned by wagering with the average reader of ‘ Catriona’ that 
he or she was not acquainted with the harmless poem of Allan 
Ramsay on the Lord Advocate’s three braw daughters whos 
mere recollection brought the blush to David Balfour’s cheek 
on his first interview with those freakish young ladies. Beyond 
that, the acquaintance of the ‘auld enemy, England’, with the 
poets who flourished in Scotland between Drummond and 
Burns is neither peculiar nor extensive. In their own country 
their names have been kept green by the songs that are on 
every pretty mouth in the country-side. But it is at leas 
doubtful whether even readers who are fairly well up in Burns 
and can appreciate Dunbar could distinguish off-hand between 
William Hamilton of Bangour and William Hamilton of 
Gilbertfield, could tell anything of Lady Grizel Baillie beyond 
her notorious exploit with the sheep’s head, or could give a 
succinct account of the controversy about the authorship of 
‘There’s nae luck about the house,’ which Mr. Palgrave’s 
admirable Golden Treasury has at least made familiar to all. 
Mr. Eyre-Todd’s present volume, in his excellent Abbotsford 
Series of selections from the Scottish Poets, comes in handy at 
4 popular price to dispel this melancholy ignorance. 
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The return to nature was an admirable event, and has made 
life brighter for us all. Still, one must not forget that the 
English school of poetry which was ushered in by Waller 
and Denham, approved by Dryden, and raised to its highest 
achievement by Pope, did some very useful work in its time. 
Mr. Eyre-Todd, in his enthusiasm for his ‘simpler singers,’ 
has allowed himself to forget this. ‘The poetic ideals of the 
early decades of the eighteenth century,’ he says, ‘ were wrought 
to their finest issue by the genius of Addison, Swift and Pope, 
and the verse of these writers— The Campaign ” and “ Cato,” 
“ Baucis and Philemon,” and “ The Grand Question Debated,? 
“ Essay on Criticism” and the “Essay on Man ”—despite its 
brilliance and wit and rhetoric, and the high esteem in which it 
was held in its own day, is hardly ever read except by students 
of literature.’ That is rather a sweeping assertion, which 
probably at bottom means no more than that Mr. Eyre-Todd 
reads his Pope and Swift as a solemn duty : which is an inter- 
esting fact, but scarcely a serious contribution to criticism. For 
that matter, one might inquire who nowadays reads—not buys 
but reads—any good pre- Victorian poetry at all, except students 
of literature? In Scotland it is true that they use the word 
‘student’ in the technical sense of a young gentleman who 
assists to wear out benches and has a hundredth share of a 
professors patience in Edinburgh or Glasgow, St. Andrews 
or Aberdeen. But in this country the word ‘student’ has a 
wider sense, owing to the unfortunate misuse of language which 
has allowed the word ‘ reader’ to be applied to people who never 
get beyond 77t-Azts and the Parliamentary debates in the way 
of printed matter. And thus Mr. Eyre-Todd’s deprecatory 
sentence on Pope and Swift does not seem to have so much 
weight as may appear at first sight. To the true ‘student of 
literature ’—the reader in his quiddity and quintessence— 
nothing which is literature, and not mere rag-bag stuff, ought 
to come amiss. He has his preferences of course : otherwise 
he were not human. But these vary with his moods and 
seasons : and it is not always wise to declare any of them un- 
alterable. Taine, when once pestered by a popinjay with 
such inquiries as Boswell loved, is said to have broken 
out finally with a ‘Monsieur, jaime tout; which indicates 
the catholic spirit of the true reader. At one time, perhaps, 
the exquisite compliments and the jewel-cut verse of Pope 
please the mind, or the flowing octosyllables of Swift 
take the ear: at another one thirsts for Scott’s fighting 
strain, when his blood is up and the words come like soldiers 
stepping to battle; at yet another for the homely songs and 
natural touches of Hamilton of Bangour and Lady Nairn, 
Alison Rutherford and Mickle. Longfellow, who also has 
his share of affection, has expressed this rather well in the 
poem in which he draws a distinction between the ‘ grand old 
masters’ and the ‘humbler singers.’ And, at least in England, 
the devotees of the first are usually also the friends of the 
second. 

But honestly to care for poetry at allis so rare an endow- 
ment that one would not quarrel willingly with Mr. Eyre- 
Todd, who seems to find the work of editing it a labour of 
love. One may therefore end by quoting with approval the 
well-chosen words in which he expresses the character of the 
poets whom he now revives. ‘It was late in the evening of the 
seventeenth century that, as in the ‘first nights of spring, the 
sweet new singing began to be heard. Out of the simple old 
folk-songs and ballads of Scotland—the lilts that had been 
crooned over cradle and spinning-wheel, and the rude lays of 
battle and love that had lingered for ages in the memory ofthe 
people—came the first inspiration of the new world of song. 
. . . Lord Yester and Lady Grizel Baillie were the real leaders 
of those who, singing of humble love and sorrow, went back to 
the old, simple wells of human nature for their subject... . 
Then RKamsay’s own “ Gentle Shepherd” appeared. From that 
period, though Pope and the brilliant constellation of his 
followers continued, in shining rhetoric and sparkling wit, to 
write of “nymphs” and “cupids” and “the fair,” to apostro- 
phise the winds as “zephyrs” and the heart as “ the vital urn,” 
there was growing in Scotland a sincerer school—Thomson was 
painting winter as he actually knew it on Teviotside ; Hamilton 
of Bangour and John Home were drawing story and inspiration 
direct from the old narrative ballads; and Jean Elliot and 
Isobel Pagan were singing sweetly of Flodden Field and love 
among the hills.’ 
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OF RUNNING THE BLOCKADE 


Running the Blockade. By THOMAS E. TAYLOR. London: 
Murray. 


This book is in the first place a true story of the adventures 
of Mr. Taylor as a blockade-runner during the war between 
North and South, which the Americans describe as 7he War, 
as if there had never been any other wars. In fact there have 
been several, and there will most likely be some more. It 
contains also some interesting statements concerning the con- 
dition of international law as it is, so far as is ascertainable, and 
some interesting speculations concerning international Jaw as 
it will or may be in the future. Apart from the introduction 
by Mr. Julian Corbet, which, like about nineteen out of twenty 
introductions, might just as well never have been written, the 
book is eminently readable as a story of adventure, and we are 
much in error if we have not read something very like it in the 
garb of fiction, but much worse written, quite recently. Naval 
men and merchants may be advised to 1ead it from other 
points of view. From it naval men will learn how blockades 
were run at the time when steamers were opposed to steamers 
for the first time, and, fart fassu, how blockades may be 
rendered effective. It will doubtiess interest them to learn 
that, in the opinion of Mr. Taylor, whose experience in the 
matter is unrivalled, the advantages gained by the blockaders 
in consequence of modern improvements, such as search- 
lights and quick-firing guns, are as nearly as may be 
counterbalanced by the corresponding advantages gained by 
blockade-runners. Merchants will read, and their mouths will 
water as Mr. Taylor records the prodigious profits which were 
made in running the blockade in spite of numerous losses. For 
the rest, if we have a criticism to offer concerning this marvel- 
lous true story of the adventures of a man who ran the 
blockade twenty-eight times and came to grief once only it is 
that the importance of the subject, from a naval point of view, 
seems to us to have been exaggerated. Merchants are hardly 
likely to enjoy another opportunity so splendid. True it is 
that Mr. Taylor suggests, reasonably enough, having regard to 
the Venezuelan difficulty, that the States might easily be 
involved in war with a first-rate maritime Power which would 
blockade their ports. But the temptation to run the blockade 
would not be a hundredth part as great as that which was 
offered during the American Civil War. Then the Southern 
ports were blockaded, but the Southern ports, Charleston in 
particular, were protected by powerful forts, and the forts were 
a most valuable aid to the blockade-runners. Then the 
Southern ports possessed in abundance the raw cotton and 
tobacco which were essential to the daily existence of Liverpool 
and Manchester and to the comfort and good temper of man. 
England would pay any price for these wares; the Southerners 
would pay any price for stores and munitions of war. Again, 
Nassau was a perfect base of operations for the blockade- 
runners. Supposing Great Britain to be the blockading 
Power and the ports of the United States to be blockaded, 
British ports would not be equally valuable as bases; British 
captains would not dare to attempt to run the blockade, since 
they would be hanged if they were caught ; the forts would not 
protect the blockade-runners from the cruisers, and the 
merchants would not treat them as friends when they arrived. 
We do not fancy the vessels and men from other countries than 
Great Britain as blockade-runners, especially when the British 
Fleet is playing the policeman’s part. Again, so far as we are 
aware, no ports other than those of the Southern States have a 
monopoly of an article so indispensable to great trading and 
manufacturing communities as cotton to Liverpool and 
Manchester. So, in our judgment, there is likely to be no 
more blockade-running on a large scale until the Americans 
have another civil war. Silver may make that war before long 
as slaves brought it about in the past, but we would rather lose 
the romance of blockade-running than buy it at such a price, 
All the same, Mr. Taylor’s book is the best of good reading 
—simple, unaffected, and full of exciting incident. 


JUVENILE LITERATURE 


Of the four volumes published by Messrs. Llackie which lie 
before ‘us, bearing testimony to the well-nigh incredible versa- 
tilityfof Mr. G. A. Henty, we like With Cochrane the Dauntless 
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the best. All of them have their merits. A great deal of 
ancient history is to be learned from At Agincourt; most 
excellent use is made of the first Burmese war, and the cir- 
cumstances that led up to it are (forcibly described in On the 
Irrawaddy, while even an elderly Little Englander might be 
taught the error of his ways and induced to take up a firmer 
attitude on South African questions by carefully perusing Ze 
Young Colonists, A Tale of the Zulu and Boer Wars. But 
there is a briskness in With Cochrane the Dauntless which js 
not as common as it is desirable in books for boys, and the 
adventures of the hero, as he escapes, 7’@ the Amazon, from 
Captivity in Peru to safety (and unforeseen opportunities for 
fresh service under Cochrane) in Brazil are most stirring. We 
should notice these volumes at greater length, were it not that 
Mr. Henty has attained a level at which it is unnecessary to 
indicate, desirable only to compare, the varying charms of the 
different stories that bear his name. English boys, we are 
glad to think, fully and cordially recognise the debt of gratitude 
they owe Mr. Henty,a debt of which the weight increases 
annually. We honour the author of /l7%th Cochrane the 
Dauntless as the head of his profession. 

We have our suspicion that most boys share Ellida Wangel’s 
opinion ‘if only men had from the beginning accustomed them- 
selves to liveon the sea, or in the sea perhaps, we should be 
more perfect than we are, better and happier.’ If this be so 
sympathy will be felt for the hero of Quicksilver, or the Boy with 
no Skid to his Wheel (same publishers), by Mr. G. M. Fenn. The 
skidless one was taken out of the workhouse by a philanthropic 
doctor with a theory that any child can be made a gentleman 
by education and training. The necessary education is not 
easily imparted, thanks above all to the experimentee’s starting 
off with an objectionable acquaintance in a stolen boat, his 
ultimate destination the sea and islands where cocoanuts grow. 
In Quicksilver a little too much is made of the social difficulties 
that surround an ex-workhouse boy, and we suppose it is in- 
evitable that the skidless one should finally be discovered to be 
a gentleman by birth. Such an atmosphere is, however, hardly 
the ideal atmosphere for a boy’s book. The home on the roll- 
ing wave is painted in Mr. Harry Collingwood’s 7he Log of a 
Privateersman (same publishers) in colours which should inspire 
respect for sailors and check any inclination towards joining 
their number. One crisis is described by the author as ‘a 
moment when a man might well be excused if he found himself 
temporarily overmastered by the accumulated terrors of his 
surroundings, but Chesney, the captain of the Indiaman, proved 
equal to the occasion.’ The cautious boy will remember that 
you may have your accumulated terrors without your Chesney 
to face them. None the less to real gluttons for adventure 
The Log of a Privateersman with its picture of life at sea, when 
the present century was young, will appeal mightily. Colossal 
again are the dangers and difficulties which Commander 
Claud Harding, R.N., has worked into the plot of /ach 
Stapleton, or the Romance of a Coral Island (London: Low). 
Jack Stapleton displays imaginative power of a very high 
order. Master Jack drifts on to a coral island where a 
curious little antonomous community throve till evil chance 
dragged it into the back eddies of political complications in 
Guatemala. Jack does a good deal of love-making and gallant 
rescuing, and ends by marrying a girl he had found on the 
coral island with her father, political exiles from Guatemala. 
The father is Spanish, but the girl inherits from her mother the 
bluest of blue Quiche Indian blood, to say nothing of royal 
possessions of a solid sort well worth inheriting.  /acé 
Stapleton strikes us, however, as a tale of adventure for 
grown-up rather than juvenile readers. Another spirited 
story is Mr. Kirk Munroe’s Through Swamp and Glade: A 
Tale of the Seminole War (London: Blackie). The great merit 
of Through Swamp and Glade is that from first to last the 
hero is a noble figure. He is a young Indian, whom Yankee 
atrocities, especially in the flogging of Indians and the frau- 
dulent kidnapping of free negroes as escaped slaves, convert 
into a remorseless enemy of the Yankee race. He has whit 
friends but though settled in Florida they are of English 
descent. Towards the end of the story, it should be added, the 
better class of American is brought upon the stage more and 
more freely. 

We entertain a high regard for the courage of the author who 
undertakes to write a story of school lite. Unquenchable derision 
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will, we fear, be the reception most schooboys will accord to 
The Inseparables by Mr. Chieton Chalmers (London: Digby). 

The pedagogue, who figures in it urging open confession of faults, 

isalittletoosteep. We cannot, again, quite make out what type 
of school Mr. Andrew Home had in his mind’s eye when he 
wrote From Fag to Monitor; or, Fighting to the Front. The 
ex- workhouse -boy difficulty reappears in From Fag to 
Monitor, but to Mr. Andrew Home’s credit be it said, he has 
a strong sense of fun. Parts of his description of the porter 
at High Cliff House diverted us vastly. Mr. Ascott R. 

Hope in Black and Blue (London: Black) tackles the 
difficulties of describing school life realistically in a neat 

and subtle fashion. Thanks to the supposed death of his 

father, a distinguished naval officer, and consequent general 
alteration in his circumstances, a boy is transferred from 
England to Scotland, and the chief point dwelt on is the 

contrast a thrifty Scotch household and the day-school in a 

small Scotch seaport supply to the more or less ‘ swagger’ 
surroundings of his earlier life. Here again we doubt whether 
the book really speaks so much to boys as to grown-up people, 

but that Black ana Blue contains some very shrewd and timely 
observations on the differences between Scotch and English 
character and educational methods is undeniable. If Mr. 
Ascott Hope has not already treated the latter subject, un- 
trammelled by the necessities of fiction, we think an essay 
from him on it would be extremely well worth reading. 

It is, however, after all not so much to the studies of school- 
life, or even the tales of hairbreadth escapes and blood-curdling 
horrors, as to stories based upon fact, above all the historical 
romances dealing with great achievements and noble lives, that 
the judicious parent will be turning now that the season for 
laying ina stock of Christmas presents is drawing near. A 
firm grasp of this fact explains and justifies the wide popularity 
which Mr. G. A. Henty’s writings have achieved. 





Armenia; A Historical Sketch (London : Stock), by an Old 
Indian, is a gushing rhapsodical piece of work. Drawn from 
no more recondite sources than Hallam and so forth, it will 
appeal to the emotionalists of St. James’s Hall, but to vety few 
sane members of the community. The Turks, it appears, ‘ were 
urged on, like the tiger, by a native lust for blood and brute 
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force supremacy.’ So, for that matter, were our respected an- 
cestors the Angles and Saxons. We have seldom come across 
a book more hopelessly deficient in respect of historical per- 
spective or more amazingly one-sided. The Sultans have been 
‘the secret slaves of lust and intemperance.’ They happen to 
have been all water-drinkers, but what does our Anglo-Armenian 
care? As a silly contribution to a silly agitation the Old Indian’s 
small work can give pounds and a beating to the speeches of the 
Bishop of Hereford. 
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following important work: 


PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON 
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Mr. Hamerton’s distinguished literary career and influence on art make this 
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Hamerton’s romantic life on Loch Awe, and his experiences in France during the 
war time. 
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Or together in a handsome cloth binding, under the title of 


‘VELAZQUEZ: His Life and Art,’ price 9:. net. 


BOOKBINDING in ENGLAND and FRANCE. by 


W. Y. FLETCHER, late Assistant Keeper of the Department at the British 
Museum, With 17 Coloured Plates and many minor Illustrations. Super 


royal 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d, net 


The ETCHINGS OF REMBRANDT, by P. G. Hamerton; 
and DUTCH ETCHERS of the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, | 
LAURENCE Binyon. With 8 Plate 


royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 7s. 6d. net 


The EARLIER ENGLISH WATER-COLOUR 
PAINTERS. By Cosmo Moxkitovse. New and Revised Edition, With 


many Illustrations. Darge crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
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